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OUR COVER—This issue brings a breath of Spring. It 
shows a vase designed and made especially for apple blos- 
soms by the Newcomb Pottery. Don’t fail to read the article 
on Page 30 by Robert D. Feild which is of special interest 


in this connection. 


OUR SUGGESTION page shows a most delightful piece 
of modern embroidery by Mariska Karasz who recently had 
a one man show at the Bonestell Gallery in New York City 
Miss Karasz feels embroidery offers a wide field not only for 
use but in creative and artistic expression. 


To the left we show examples of stoneware cooking uten- 
sils by one of the top young ceramists of the West Coast, 
F. Carlton Ball, Asst. Prof. of Art at Mills College. His 
work has recently been shown at the Sixth Annual Pacific 
Coast Exhibition and Sale os by the City of Paris 


in San Francisco. 


The readers of CRAFT HORIZONS are much indebted to Mrs. Louise Acheson who made possible this beauti- 
ful colored reproduction of one of her enamel bowls. It shows vividly the exciting color qualities of high-fired 
enamel. 








The Editor Speaks 


INDEPENDENCE 


RECENT PAMPHLET “Rural Handicrafts in the 

United States”’* by Allen Eaton and Lucinda 
Grile published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the Russell Sage 
Foundation well repays reading by all interested in 
the hand arts. 


The second section by Miss Grile analyzes a coun- 
try-wide questionnaire study made by the county 
agents of the Department of Agriculture in 1938. It is 
full of many fascinating facts and figures only a few 
highlights of which we can give you here. It is ad- 
mitted that the figures dealing with amounts are only 
approximate but that they understate, rather than 
overstate, the actual facts. In evaluating the overall 
picture they give it must also be realized the figures 
are for rural communities alone and do not include 
the considerable amount of work done by the city 
craftsmen. 


Over 1,500,000 country people were estimated to be 
doing some form of handicraft work in 1938. Over 50 
per cent of these were women, 25 per cent girls, 13 
per cent boys and g per cent men. The “maker’s own 
use” is the most important purpose for which handi- 
craft products are made by rural people. “Leisure 
time activities” is second and “sale of products” is of 
least importance though this is nevertheless credited 
with 20.4 per cent of the whole. 


The major materials from which products are made 
are wood, cotton, wool, leather, metal and clay in the 
order named. Needlework of all kinds led the field in 
the type of skills. Then came furniture work, both new 
construction and repair; and then scattered crafts 
carefully analyzed in the report, but in too detailed a 
manner to reproduce here. 


The total estimated value of the activities reported 
was held to be $6,320,000. Of this total, over $1,950,- 
ooo was the estimated value of the products sold and 
$4,370,000 the estimated value of products for the 
makers’ own use. The marketing outlets used for goods 
sold varied in the various regions. Slightly over half 
of the total sales were in organized markets; i.e., 
through home-demonstration clubs, tea rooms, co- 
operatives, Christmas or special sales. The next high- 
est outlet was “at our door,” which was almost twice 
as much as its next competitor, “the house-to-house 
canvas.” Most of the products are so'd in the vicinity 
in which they are produced. 


Help in developing craft activities is received from 
several sources, with State help in the lead followed 
by Federal help, and with Craft Societies’ help way at 
the bottom. The type of help requested was more a 
desire for training through bulletins or instructors 
than any other service, though the provision of de- 
signs or patterns, demonstrational and _ illustrative 


material and models was asked for and aid in mar- 
keting suggested. 

We believe it can be conservatively estimated that 
in 1947 at least 2,000,000 people or about 114% of 
our population are using their hands creatively. We 
are convinced this number will grow steadily as, and 
if, the individuals concerned can have their horizons 
constantly widened. Two million people are a big 
potential which can well influence the cultural pat- 
tern of our land for better or worse. This places a 
growing responsibility on the leaders in the field, on 
government officials, educators and craft societies. 

The joys (and anguishes) of creation are the well 
springs of artistic endeavor. They are essential to 
good work, to an understanding of good design, to an 
inner sense of well-being from a job well done. It is 
appalling to think that books and magazines and 
instructors are the source of the greatest number of 
designs used by the craftsmen of America. We believe 
this comes from Fear induced by inadequate educa- 
tion. Fear of themselves; fear of what others will say; 
fear of their own ignorance. Time after time we have 
heard farm women say: “Oh, I couldn’t do that—I’d 
be afraid!” Afraid of what? There is nothing to be 
afraid of. 

This country is great because our ancestors were 
not afraid to cross oceans and continents and suffer 
hardships. They were independent of others—they 
relied on themselves. In those days there were no 
county agents, no patterns, no crutches, People had 
to stand alone. They could not be afraid. The hand- 
craft result was good—far better than the results un- 
der our present system where all are conditioned by 
the same education, the same broadcasts, magazines, 
movies and funnies. The physical challenge of the 
frontier no longer exists in this country. The spiritual 
challenge is greater than before. It must be met 
squarely and with courage on every front if our stand- 
ards of living and our spiritual values are to be 
enhanced. 


Creative craftsmanship is the particular front with 
which all those interested in the hand arts should be 
concerned. Their leadership must develop the inde- 
pendence, initiative and latent creative ability of the 
individual. 

CRAFT HORIZONS recognizes the implicatiuns of the 
great number of women who are proved interested 
in needlework through the Department of Agriculture 
study, and adds a special needlework department to 
its Suggestions section. It also rededicates itself to 
bringing its readers, not ready made designs, not al- 
ready created patterns, but stimulating ideas and 
technical suggestions which will help towards that 
creative independence and courage so necessary to 
fine work. 

* Can be ordered through Craft Horizons at cost of 20 cents. 








Louise Patteson Acheson 


Enamelist cum laude 
Stresses the fun of experimentation 


NAMELLING, one of the oldest arts in the history of 
the world, is, unfortunately, today one of the 
rarest. This is not difficult to understand when one 
realizes the tremendous skill and patience required in 
the making of fine enamels, and to add to the perils of 
the process, the very narrow margin between success 
and complete failure which has caused enamellers 
through the ages to hold their breaths and pray each 
time an unfinished piece is fired. Few craftsmen in this 
age of precision and quantity production are willing to 
put their chefs d’oeuvre at the mercy of a quarter of a 
second too much or too little baking, and since this is 
the risk that each piece must take, enamelling is no 
longer one of the predominant hand-arts. 

One of the few truly fine contemporary enamellers 
is Louise Patteson Acheson, who, from her hillside 
studio in Briarcliff, New York, has done much to re- 
vive the art through the example of her own work. 
Mrs. Acheson's interest in enamel stems from the va- 
rious kinds which she has seen in her travels around 
the world. Enamel falls into three general categories: 
Cloisonné, in which the outline of the design is drawn 
in filigree, or upright wire lines, usually soldered onto 
the metal base, and then filled in with enamel in 
various colors; Champlevé, in which the metal base it- 
self is cut away or engraved to form the design, and 
the spaces so made filled in with enamel; and the 
painted or applied enamels, where the metal is com- 
pletely and evenly covered. All these, in many forms, 
Mrs. Acheson collected from Europe, the Orient, and 
Russia. She remembers that the first piece of ename! 
to catch her eye was a rather primitive Middle East- 
ern pot which she found in a Turkish bazaar. The 
subtle, weathered colors and the bold design immedi- 


ately appealed to her, and she began her search for 
other odd and beautiful pieces. 

During the summer of 1924 Mrs. Acheson went to 
Russia with her husband who was in charge of relief 
work in the Near East and there she was able to find 
many of the wonderful ornate pieces of enamel for 
which the Russian craftsmen are justly famous. Many 
of the pre-revolutionary Ikons, cigarette boxes and 
cases were of champlevé or painted enamel and she 
bought unique examples from the shops to which 
many of the White Russians had sold their jewels 
and other valuables before they left the country. 

A few years later in Japan Mrs. Acheson became 
interested in the technique of enamelling, and then shc 
began to realize the care with which the secrets of the 
craft are guarded. Seldom will an enamel worker give 
a fellow craftsman the formula for a glaze which he 
has developed. Mrs. Acheson thought that she had 
stumbled into a craftsman’s gold mine when one of 
the Japanese enamellers gave her some of his “special” 
enamel to take home and try. Later she discovered 
that it was made in the same place as is much good 
enamel—London, England! 

Back in New York in 1937 at the Craft Student’s 
League Mrs. Acheson started in earnest to become an 
enameller. Her very first attempt was discouraging. 
She had scarcely slept the night before she started in, 
thinking of the wonderful bowl she would turn out the 
next day. She was at the studio before it opened, did 
exactly what she was told to do, chose her own glaze 
color, and then sat anxiously in front of the oven wait- 
ing for it to be finished. When she finally took it out 
the result was sad. She had chosen one of the most 
difficult of the glazes—a tricky Chinese red. Instead 





Three bowls: the largest, iridescent blue; the next, deep red—so difficult a color to achieve; the smallest, iridescent 
rose. All by Mrs. Acheson. 








of the clear, brilliant bowl she had anticipated, a dull, 
black-spotted object was all she had to take home on 
her first day. Perhaps this initial discouragement 
spurred her on, for today that same difficult Chinese 
red adorns some of the most beautiful pieces in her 
studio. 

A few days later she discovered at the studio sev- 
eral pieces of the sort that only master craftsmen are 
able to make. These are “overfires”; pieces which 
have been baked at a tremendous heat for a period 
longer than the ordinary opaque glaze requires. The 
result is unpredictable, for no two overfires ever turn 
out exactly alike, however, the general effect is a 
lovely mottled pattern, sometimes overcast by a gold 
or green iridescent sheen. The several which Mrs. 
Acheson first saw became her goal. “Those,” she said 
to her teacher, rolling up her sleeves, “are the kind I 
want to do.” As she now remembers the occasion, her 
teacher gave one short, incredulous laugh and in- 
formed her that this accomplishment would require 
several years of work, trial, and error. However, in 
comparatively few months Mrs. Acheson stumbled 
on several of the secrets of the art of “overfiring,” and 
produced a good example in a remarkably short time. 

After the first disappointment her work progressed 
rapidly and soon she was working at home as well as 
in the studio, vying with her cook for elbow room in 
front of their respective ovens. The kitchen of her 


New York apartment began to take on the air of a 
workshop and bread and bowls were baked alter- 
nately. Today Mrs. Acheson has one of the most at- 
tractive as well as functional studios that a craftsman 
could design. It stands on the side of a hill and from 
its porch one looks down into a ravine which sparkles 
with small, shining objects. We asked her what they 
were. and she explained with characteristic frankness: 
“That is my compensation for failure. If I take a dis- 
appointment out of the oven, I cheer myself by heav- 
ing it out of the window with a flip of my spatula, 
and watching it roll ignominiously down the hill!” 
We watched Mrs. Acheson at work on an “overfire.” 
It was something like waiting for a magician to stop 
waving his wand, for the objects that come out of the 
oven are far different from those that go in. Briefly. 
the process was something like this: a small hand- 
planished copper bowl was sprayed with a glue-like 
substance, and sprinkled evenly and skillfully with 
powdered enamel of various colors, in proportions 
known only to the artist. The finished design can be 
planned to a certain extent by the way the enamel is 
placed on the bowl, but the amount of heat, and the 
time it remains in the oven are the real determining 
factors. Though enamel of the same color and pro- 
portion is placed on two bowls, the results may be 
entirely different if one bowl is left in the oven a sec- 
(Continued on Page 38) 





These enamel bowls were made especially to use with a lovely hand-woven set of rose linen. The large bowl, Mrs. 


Acheson calls "Winter Sunset.’ 


The smaller, “Pomegranate” of a rose glaze matches the linen especially well. 
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Museums Can Help Craftsmen 


When the public joins in too the results are astounding. 


By William Milliken, Director, The Cleveland Museum of Art 


= CEVELAND Museum OF ArT is deeply interested 
in the creative effort of the present-day artist. 
Enshrining as it does the creative art of the past, it 
always holds the door open to the future, knowing 
full well that in no time, the future is the present and 
the present, the past. It is also willing to take a sport- 
ing chance on the rightness of its judgment by mak- 
ing acquisitions in the realm of the art of today. Some 
museums by policy or by provision of gift cannot 
purchase contemporary art. No more uncreative or 
withering attitude could be adopted. 

Cleveland’s conception of a museum of art is one 
concerned with the living artistic efforts of man in 
every field, not a museum bound within stultifying 
limits, looking with favor only on painting and sculp- 
ture. That narrow idea of what art is, is a fallacy too 
prevalent today in both the museum world and in 
the minds of too large a segment of the general pub- 
lic. Painting and sculpture have their place, and an 
all-important one of course, but they must not be 
allowed to usurp the entire field. The great art of the 
past was not bound within the limits of one medium. 

Few cities have had such a close and harmoni- 
ous relationship between museum, artist and public 
as has Cleveland—a relationship which has been due 
to mutual understanding of each other’s problems and 
a willingness to bear with each other in the solving of 
those problems. The Museum places its prestige be- 
hind the artists and gives them their opportunity to 
show. The artist and public, to make that successful, 
must co-operate—and they have. Each is essential to 
the success of the other, and the buyer adds the eco- 
nomic impetus which is healthy and normal. Art is a 
commodity and it can and will be produced with suc- 
cess only in the community which supports it. 

How can this be accomplished? There are many 
ways. Cleveland has done several things. It has de- 
veloped a buying public by education and persistence. 
The artist has kept his price range low, well within the 
limits of the average pocket. The Museum has bought 
consistently, and exhibits the works so acquired with 
their peers in the Museum galleries. 

A part of the success has been achieved by disabus- 
ing the public of the idea that the foreign label or the 
New York origin insures quality. This kind of all too 
rampant snobbism is seen in New York as well, where 
the European label means acceptance in the minds of 
many. An artist must not be without honor in his own 
city or his own country. This does not mean accept- 
ance of mediocrity of course. It means setting up 
standards of judgment and having the strength to 
have those standards accepted where they are worthy 
of acceptance. A few daring and provocative indi- 
viduals can affect a whole community. They are the 
heaven given leaven, which leaven the whole lump. 





This group of work from the 1946 May Show of the 
Cleveland Museum demonstrates Mr. Milliken's thesis 
admirably. It includes the work of H. Edward Winter, 
Viktor Schreckengost, Russell B. Aitken, Charles La- 
kofsky, Alice A. Ayars and Kenneth F. Batt. 


When the first May Show, the name given the An- 
nual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and 
Craftsmen, was held in 1919, there was no pottery 
shown. In 1946, one-hundred-seventy pieces were dis- 
played of which ninety-one were sold. Needless to say, 
this result was not achieved in a moment. 

A commercial pottery, The Cowan Pottery, in the 
twenties was encouraged to submit individual pieces 
of merit aside from their commercial line. They en- 
tered pieces made by certain individuals among their 
craftsmen, using the company’s kilns. The success of 
this grew. Guy Cowan, himself, and his associate for 
a few years, the late Arthur E. Baggs and others, pro- 
duced fine things. The Cleveland School of Art began 
to stress the craft. Bit by bit, interest grew and with it 
a competence which grew to excellence. The Cleveland 
Public School system brought several fine craftsmen 
into the picture. In later years The Pottery Workshop 
has had kilns which have increased materially the 
facilities which are still woefully lacking. In the shows 
the public increasingly found sound works of art at a 








price within their pocket and bought. Today the ce- 
ramic section is one of the outstanding portions of 
each year’s exhibit, and a whole host of younger 
workers have developed. 

Some of these artists are used by industry and do 
their specialized art work as a sideline. Ohio is a 
ceramic-producing State, and it seems right that aside 
from the volume of purely commercial productions, 
there should be a place for the individual. Mass pro- 
duction must not be allowed to put out of existence 
the specialized, or discourage the personalized and 
unique piece. At least a start has been made in get- 
ting that idea over. 

At the end of the 1920’s, the Museum suggested to 
various artists the possibility of exploring ceramic 
sculpture as a medium. A special class was set up for 
this category in the exhibition. Again the Cowan Pot- 
tery and its associates produced in this field. Guy 
Cowan, Waylande Gregory and others began to sub- 
mit. About the same time the abilities of Russell 
Aitken was attracted in this direction. Later Viktor 
Schrekengost, Thelma Frazier Winter and others 
found success in the adaptation of sculpture to a 
fragile material. It gave a possibility for use of color 
and interesting glazes. It permitted a price range 
which came closer to the normal purse and it brought 
sculpture into the home. Somehow or other, the less 
formal ceramic pieces fitted more easily than the 
marble or bronze into average interiors. Today, the 
ceramic sculpture is easily a feature of each anual 
show. 

Only about 1930 did enamel begin to develop. Again 
a special class was made, and artists were encouraged 
to exhibit. Craftsmen such as H. Edward Winter, 
Whitney Atchley, Russell Aitkin, Kenneth Bates, Mil- 
dred Watkins, Charles Jeffery and in late years others 
have emerged to give this section rare quality. The 
Museum’s acquisitions kept their work in the public 
eye, brought the enamelists welcome encouragement; 
and the general purchases by the casual visitor gave 
the economic push necessary. 


What is encouraging about the success and develop- 
ment of these various media has been the fact that it 
is due to the intelligent co-operation of the three ele- 
ments necessary for that success, public, artist and the 
Museum who sponsors them. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten that the placing of technical facilities at artists 
command has played its part too. The Cleveland 
School of Art, the small personal kilns of various 
artists, the Pottery Workshop have done their share. 
Also, the experimental facilities and other equipment 
of the Ferro Enamel Corporation has been of incalcu- 
lable value to H. Edward Winter. It can only be hoped 
that more corporations will realize the potentialities 
that such broad policies can release. 

In late years jewelry has been developing greatly. 
Much of it is in current design with a rich use of 
enamel and rather abstract pattern. Doris Hall has 
been a leader in turning this somewhat conservative 
art into a free and newer field. The textile arts begin 
to show a similar development, particularly weaving. 

What is encouraging in the whole picture is the 
general and growing awareness of the country as to 
the potentialities of its craftsmen. The public seeks 


something else than mere mass production; and if 
that personalized something which they find is within 
their economic field, it finds its market. 

If America could forget its sense of insecurity and 
launch into the unknown and untried with a sense of 
great adventure, there would be a renaissance in the 
arts and crafts that would sweep the country. That is 
too much to hope for perhaps, but forward looking 
craftsmen’s guilds, museums who dare to busy them- 
selves with the everyday and the work-a-day, can do 
more than anything else to reveal and release the cre- 
ative urge of America. More copies of Georgian crafts, 
reproductions of the arts of Williamsburg bring with 
them a sense of stuffiness and frustration. Adventure 
has been instinct in the American spirit from its earli- 
est days. Why cannot we have the same kind of ad- 
venture in the arts today which is felt everywhere in 
the realm of mechanics, in the realm of science? If 
we don’t create now, in the future there will be no 
antiques for our conservative descendants to cherish. 

There has always been an elite which has given the 
future its chance. We have got to see that that elite is 
not stifled. The economic features must be considered 
with sane and considered seriousness, but the eco- 
nomic element must never prevail at the expense of 
the artistic. If it does, the result is a compromise and 
usually a poor one at that. Artistic ideals do not have 
to debase themselves to be saleable or be within the 
range of an average pocket. On the other hand, the 
artist is lost if in a snobbery on his side he locks him- 
self in his ivory tower. He too can descend into the 
market place with no loss of artistic stature. Means 
must be found to bring the creative artists in touch 
with the imaginative purchaser. There are too few 
of each, and the living museum as one of the media to 
effect this interchange can be of inestimable value. 


If you consider the craftsman in relation to a mu- 
seum and its collections, certain facts must be clearly 
stated. The craftsman must learn that a museum is 
a source for inspiration, not for copying. Ideas can 
give the artists wings, but the past is only the flying 
field from which he or she can take off into the blue. 
Inspiraticn like an aeroplane, may exist; but if it is 
earthbound it cannot achieve its free and soaring 
purpose. 

Creative use of old materials both in the technical 
sense and in the realm of ideas, is the basis of all 
change or development. That is a truism of course, 
and yet the sense of gravity pulls too often the artis‘ 
earthwards. The effort to counteract the elemental 
force of gravitation and free his spirit, takes too much 
trouble. The inertia of the status quo salves his con- 
science and lets him continue his pedestrian career. 

If the artist studies the art of the past in museums, 
it must be with the full understanding of the fact that 
creative art has never stood still. He will see how a 
new direction, a new application has carried art first 
here, then there, always changing. The very existence 
of a musuem is the proof of that change. 

Both artist and public must keep their minds open. 
The museum with its ever changing pattern through 
the ages should be to them proof positive of the neces- 
sity of “becoming”’—the philosophical truth, that 
change is life. 








Need Embroidery Be A Lost Art? 


After reading this interview with Miss Elizabeth Haynes, Director of the Cooper Union 
Museum, you will believe it holds vast possibilities for the modern needleworker. 


*€ Ff" MBROIDERY IS ONE of the arts of decoration. And 
embroidery, like carving, printing, enameling, 
or any other technique, has its own distinctive pos- 
sibilities and characteristics.” This statement which 
appeared in a leaflet Stitches in Time, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Haynes, Director of the Cooper Union Museum, 
on a recent exhibition of embroideries and needle- 
work technique, immediately attracted our attention. 

It is probable that more women are interested in 
needlework than in any other craft. Needlework tech- 
niques include fine plain sewing—a requisite for many 
articles and, alas, not always to be found—decorative 
stitchery and embroidery which may make use of 
silk threads, wools, straw, beads and even feathers. 
In this connection, we would call our reader’s atten- 
tion to one of our craftswomen, Mrs. Maginel Wright 
Barney, who has successfully adapted her needle and 
her knowledge of traditional embroidery to modern 
uses. We show an illustration of the slippers which 
Mrs. Barney makes and which sell well at America 
House. They prove that it is within the scope of the 
present day embroiderer to adapt his craft success- 
fully to modern uses and markets. 

Believing that many readers of CRAFT Horizons 
are interested in stitchery, we made a visit to the ex- 
hibition at Cooper Union and, later, waylaid Miss 
Haynes for an interview. 

The exhibition covered three centuries of embroidery 
in many countries. Of initial interest was a collection 
of old pattern books, many dating from the sixteenth 
century. These, with corresponding samples of em- 
broidery made in different countries at different peri- 
ods, showed how certain patterns persisted and were 
adapted at various times to various uses while still 
retaining their original character. Another point made 





A pair of embroidered slippers by Maginel Wright 
Barney. 
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This delicate embroidery of a 19th Century Indian 


craftsman is made of iridescent beetle-wing, gold 
thread and sequins. 


very clear by this Exhibition was that the stitches 
used by embroiderers in all countries are very much 
the same. But though Arabian, German, Italian, 
English, and even Chinese needleworkers have used 
the same, or very nearly the same, stitches in their 
embroideries, they have managed to impart a differ- 
ent and peculiar character to their work. Traditional 
as the stitches, and frequently the patterns may be, 
the creativeness of the individual craftswoman is ap- 
parent in the best work. 

Miss Haynes called our attention to the fact that 
many of the stitches in common use today are nearly 
one thousand years old. Embroidery made by Egypto- 
Arabic needleworkers of the twelfth to thirteenth cen- 
tury makes use of the cross stitch, the double run- 
ning stitch, and the tapestry stitch. Other pieces of 
needlework, several hundred years old, are done in 
applique, button-hole stitch, outline and chain stitch, 
and couch stitch, using metal thread. 

An embroidered cap of linen worked in black linen 
thread, made in Persia during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, immediately suggested to us a design for mod- 
ern “beanies.” During the eighteenth century in 
Europe, gentlemen wore richly embroidered waist- 
coats; today, decorative vests, though shunned by 
men, are favored by many women to add a gay, dis- 
tinctive note to dark suits or tailored dresses. Em- 











A band of |6th-17th Century Italian embroidery from the Morgan Collection of the Metropolitan Museum. 


broidered belts for wear on basic black or for sports 
dresses offer opportunities for decorative needlewock. 
Today, as always, the success of embroidery depends 
on design, adaptability to use, quality of the fabric 
on which the embroidery is used, quality of thread 
or other material used for the stitches, beauty and in- 
teresting combination of color. 

As Miss Haynes pointed out to us, the materials 
and technique open to embroiderers are many. To 
quote her: “The foundation fabrics and threads most 
used by embroiderers are, and always have been, of 
silk, wool, cotton or linen, with gold and silver, pearls 
or semi-precious stones for enrichment. But leather, 
birch-bark, or straw-work may receive embroidery, 
and human hair, thongs of leather or of wood fibre, 
raffia, or porcupine quills may be used as thread. And 
beads, bettle wings, shells, and other substances may 
be sewed on to the fabric and become part of the 
embroidery. It is interesting to note that basketry of 
the coiled type is often sewed with buttonhole, chain 
and other stitches. 

“One of the characteristics of embroidery is that 
it permits of more freedom of design than do weav- 
ing or printing (other important forms of textile dec- 
oration), for the design need not come in repeats, 
even when based on counted threads. Other char- 
acteristics are that the embroidery thread, in form- 
ing the stitches, provides a new texture on the ground 
weave and that, in so doing; it takes away from the 
flatness of the cloth. The relief may be very slight, as 
when a fine silk thread is used, or it may be quite 
high, as in stumpwork. 

“Then there are endless possibilities for artistic 
selections in the relationship between the embroidery 
thread and the ground cloth. They may be of con- 
trasting, or the same, color; of contrasting, or the 
same, material (some people think that silk on linen 
is the most attractive, others hold for wool on cotton, 
and others for silk on silk); or they may be of con- 
trasting, or the same, quality (the linen on linen of 
the cottage or the rich gold on silk of the Church or 
Court). 

“The skill of the embroiderer is shown in the needle- 
work. Stitches must be carefully made and exactly 
placed, each one similar to the others in every detail 
and a uniform tension of thread kept throughout. 
Carelessness is no more to be tolerated here than in the 
workshop of the jeweler, or any other craftsman. 


“When embroidery was an accepted means of ex- 
pression, men and women both, of high and low 
estate, were owners of embroidery and often needle- 
workers themselves—the men specializing, it is said, 
in gold work. By needles and thread, no less than by 
chisels and hammers, or by brushes and paints, were 
ideas given form.” 
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This Chinese skirt ornament of the 19th Culioy also 
holds hints for skillful fingers. 








CRAFTS for the Community 


In this symposium 


three experts bring vivid sug gestions from their own experiences. 


Mrs. Owen D. Young 


talks of Crafts in the Rural School 


BOUT EIGHT YEARS AGO, in Van Hornesville, New 

York, our group which was interested in hand- 
crafts took over the old Grange Hall, which was idle. 
We equipped it with looms, weaving supplies and a 
teacher, with the hope it would provide an interesting 
recreation for the village folk in a small farming com- 
munity. We also hoped it might eventually add a 
lucrative occupation for some of the women during 
the long winters on the farms. We were prepared to 
teach anyone who wished to learn, also to give anyone 
who wished it an opportunity to earn by weaving 
articles to be sold. 

We started with wool as a medium as this was 
fundamentally a country product. We thought it more 
interesting to make articles which could be used in 
the homes so we wove blankets, rugs, tweeds and yard 
goods. 

Our first step forward was when the Van Hornes- 
ville Central School asked us to teach weaving in their 
adult night school. Each fall the school holds a session 
for three months bringing the parents in from the 
farms in the big school busses for various classes, and 
ending the evening with a social hour and square 
dancing. The first year about ten women brought their 
balls of rags and started making rag rugs. Each year 
this has continued until now it is a very popular 
course and some twenty or more attend, weaving a 
variety of articles. 

It was due to the war that we had the opportunity 
of adding weaving to the public school work at Van 
Hornesville. The Art teacher was drafted so our 
teacher filled in with weaving and crafts. A large airy 
room on the top floor was converted into a studio with 
all the various looms and equipment. 

In the second, third and fourth grades, the work is 
planned for class-room activity, using card weaving, 
leather work and basketry. The higher grades go to 
the weaving room where each child is taught to spin 
the yarn, thread a loom and weave. They may choose 
a variety of things to make: baby blankets, bags, 
towels, linen mats, scarfs, and yard goods. They are 
taught finger weaving and the making of designs, 
which they put into their work. It is surprising how 
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well this is done. The finished articles made during 
the year are exhibited at the close of school and cre- 
ate a great amount of interest, both from the variety 
of articles made and the quality of workmanship. 

In the schools the child with naturally skillful 
hands too often becomes discouraged in competition 
with the child that may naturally have the more 
facile mind. In fact, the former may as a mature per- 
son be more valuable than the latter. For some time 
it has been recognized that only part of the class will 
continue their education along classic lines. A certain 
percentage will drop out and seek occupation. By 
teaching crafts in the public schools it becomes a 
pre-vocational training. For years the schools have 
had music and art, to give students a knowledge and 
appreciation of those cultural activities. We feel that 
the training of the hands is just as important. When 
every child is familiar with the use of tools or a loom, 
his fingers become agile, his ability is increased and 
confidence in his ability to create gives expression to 
some idea within himself which goes far below the 
surface of the finished article. It becomes a great bene- 
fit to the individual psychologically. 

The recent adoption of this theory by the armed 
forces in hospital and recuperation centers is a pres- 
ent day recognition of the importance of this sort of 
work and recreation for the individual. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that with the great ex- 
pansion of numbers in our high schools the curriculum 
has not been expanded to include the training of hands 
as well as the training of minds, each being helpful to 
the other. Many will achieve superiority with their 
hands—not at the expense of the mind—but as a 
stimulant to it. It is this broad conception of educa- 
tion that should include craft training as well as ex- 
clusive mental exercises. 

We are very proud that the Van Hornesville Central 
School is one of the first to add it to their curriculum. 
This adds the practical training of the future. 

In the days of our ancestors, necessity was the 
teacher and the rugged character, developed by 
manual labor, built a great foundation. Today, with 
the modern machines, the added leisure becomes a 
menace unless interesting activities fill the gap. 








J. Lynwood Smith 


tells of the benefit of a Craft School in a Rural Community 


[7 IS A TRAGEDY that generation after generation the 
rural communities from which so many of our ur- 
ban dwellers come are made weaker and weaker due 
to the fact that all too many of our rural communities 
offer so little except fresh air and plenty of great open 
space to a rising generation. The inevitable result is 
that young people who have glimpsed the far horizon, 
who have ambition, creative ability or a desire to find 
employment where the opportunity to advance is lim- 
ited only by the initiative or capacity, are forced out 
of the rural communities because only the larger cen- 
ters offer employment beyond the low skill level of 
industry with correspondingly low income. Thus each 
successive generation is impoverished; the less fit re- 
maining and the better stock leaving. It is a bad situa- 
tion all around because the birth rate of the city is 
lower and must be fed from the rural areas, therefore 
we are forced into a decline that cannot but have its 
unfortunate results on the nation as a whole. It is a 
vicious circle and must be broken for the welfare of 
the city as well as of the rural areas .. . A high birth 
rate in an increasingly impoverished rural area and 
a low birth rate among the good stock that has left 
the rural areas and gone to the urban centers. 

This article does not intend to consider birth rates 
except as a fact that must be faced and as a problem 
to which some solution must be found if we are to 
make the progress that we should as a nation. 

It is not the economic factor alone that drives our 
young people to the cities; it is even more, I believe. 
the desire to be someone, to create something, to find 
expression for the nameless urge that is at the core of 
every normal healthy individual. 

Another contributing factor that causes the surge 
from country to city is that all our formal education 
tends to equip a young pérson to make a living in the 





Shelburne Craft School group hard at work. 





Father and sons or together to mend mother's 
oom. 


city and either looks down its nose or ignores the poor 
unfortunate who perhaps would prefer to live where 
God intended people to live, the country, where life 
can be far more vital and full of sound value than 
anywhere else on the face of the earth. 

The rural schools are as great offenders in this re- 
spect as any others. We have allowed ourselves to 
drift into the attitude that the only real progress is 
made away from the rural areas, and therefore our 
educational facilities have all been geared to favor 
the young people who are going to leave our commu- 
nities rather than to develop young people along lines 
that will bring lasting satisfaction and economic re- 
ward to those who from necessity or from choice do 
live in rural America. 

The rural community today in all too many in- 
stances offers very limited opportunity for well- 
rounded education, recreation, adult education, social 
life, employment or economic security, whereas by 
nature the rural community is equipped to offer the 
best in all these fields. 

Of course there is no magic cure-all for this situa- 
tion, but I believe that a Craft School can go a long 
way toward answering many of the problems that 
have been presented in this article. 

I have been asked to explain in Crart Horizon how 
a school such as the Shelburne Craft School Corpora- 
tion ties into the life of any community, a rural com- 
munity in particular. 

The history of the idea of our Craft School goes 
back several years to the fact that in our public school 
there was no course in any kind of craft work, either 
practical or theoretical. With the cooperation of Mr. 
Fred E. Steel 3rd, Principal of the High School, Mr. 
Samuel B. Webb, who purchased the original hand 
tools, and $100 from the town, most of which was 
used to make shop room available at the school, I 
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taught on a voluntary basis a course in wood work- 
ing for thirty boys from the seventh grade through 
High School. The next year the course was accredited 
by the State Board of Education and a small amount 
of state aid was secured. 

Interest was expressed in a similar setup on an 
adult basis, and I began to plan to set up a shop in a 
vacant shed in the back yard and move my own base- 
ment shop equipment into it so that it might be avail- 
able on a community basis. 

It was at this time that what started out as a casual 
conversation with Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb proved to be 
the cornerstone of the Shelburne Craft School Corpo- 
ration. As a result of this conversation, larger quar- 
ters were found (an abandoned ani ru1-down meat 
market), funds were given to repair the building and 
to secure additional equipment, and an arrangement 
was made with the Public School whereby the equip- 
ment at the High School would be moved to the Craft 
School, where the combined facilities would give the 
school pupils far better advantages, and would make 
available to the community as a whole a center where 
one might find both tools and instruction in various 
crafts. 

At the present time the wood working equipment 
of the Craft School makes it possible for one to bring 
rough lumber to the shop, mill it to any desired di- 
mension, and then finish it as necessity may require 
either with hand tools or power tools. We have hand 
tools and shop room for ten to work at one time. A 
library of books on design, furniture, cabinet work and 
eeneral construction problems is being collected, an:} 
some popular periodicals are kept available. We also 
keep a small stock of lumber on hand to make it con- 
venient for those who are using the shop, and we plan 
to stock cabinet lumber for the more advanced 
projects. 

A class in weaving under the direction of Prof. 
Sarah Holbrook of the University of Vermont is now 
under way and from this class we hope to develop 
from within the community those who will be able 
to continue the instruction after our initial course is 
complete. The shop will provide looms and a source 
of material for the craftsmen who may wish to use 
smaller quantities of materials than could be pur- 
chased to advantage by a lone craftsman. 

Within the month we will start-a course in meta! 
craft, using various ones as instructors and building 
toward the same objective that of making the course 
self-pérpetuating as far as instruction is concerned. 

Our future plans call for the development of a 
course in ceramics that as a by-product will provide 
a community kiln. 

The shop is now operated only on a part-time basis, 
but we look forward to the time when we will have an 
expert craftsman on a full-time basis in each field who 
will work for himself and instruct others as well. 

The objectives of the Shelburne Craft School as 
related to the immediate community might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To develop artists or at least highly skilled 
artisans in any or all of the fields of wood 
working, textiles, metal craft and ceramics. 

2. To provide a community shop for those who 
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Lillian B. Olinsey 


of Greenwich House in New York City 
describes an 


Art Workshop for Children 


des AusGust at Greenwich House, New York City, 
an Art Workshop was established to give the chil- 
dren of the painting class an opportunity for creative 
experimentation in new mediums. Greenwich House 
believes that a child’s art training should go beyond 
the immediate pleasure of creating. It should and can 
be co-ordinated into a far reaching program of cul- 
tural development. 

We all know that making things out of clay is one 
of the oldest arts known to mankind. There is no race 
whose primitive ancestors have not been crude pot- 
ters, and there is no child who does not feel the per- 
haps atavistic urge to make mud pies and to fashion 
animals, people and toys out of whatever wet clay 
lies to hand. 

Working in clay was selected as the first project for 
the children’s Art Workshop for two fundamental 
reasons: first, because of its universal appeal to chil- 
dren as something that is fun to do and something 
which presents few difficulties of technique; second, 
because pottery is a real craft and working at it would 





would like to work for their own enjoyment or 
advantage but who lack the facilities or the 
knowledge. 

3. To teach basic home crafts and mechanics for 
the use of those living in the community, thus 
making it possible for them to improve or 
beautify their homes beyond what their income 
would allow them to hire done or to purchase. 

4. To teach the basic principles of the finance of 
production and marketing. 

5. To be ready to make a contribution to the 
social life of the community by furnishing a 
creative outlet for the free time that is sure to 
come either due to a very lush economic era 
with a shorter working day and week and an 
abundance of leisure time; or due to a depres- 
sion, an overabundance of idle time. 

The development of such a program as the one out- 
lined above, adapted to the needs and the resources 
of any rural community, would, I believe, help to 
slow down, over a period of years, the present abnor- 
mal migration that takes place from country to city 
It would make any rural community a more desirable 


~place in which to live because it would provide an out. 


let for the highest type of creative ability within the 
community itself. It would also make available many 
avenues of self expression. It would create economic 
security for the craftsman, because any article of 
beauty and superior workmanship will always de- 
mand a premium price and possesses a quality that 
mass production cannot duplicate. And above all it 
would foster independence, in that each craftsman 
would be an individual producing an article into 
which he could put the whole integrity of his being. 





give the child a genuine experience of taking part in 
recognized craft activities. 

It was our first concern in making the transition 
from painting to work in clay that the children should 
lose none of the spontaneity and joyful sense of in- 
vention which they manifested in their painting. We 
wanted to open new horizons to them. 

The first step was to learn how to prepare the clay 
for pottery making. From that point, once the funda- 
mentals were mastered, we took up the matter of 
form. Next, each child began to express himself 
through the means of underglaze color. As in their 
paintings, they worked directly on the raw clay and 
without any previously drawn design. We wished to 
encourage them to spontaneous expression and there 
was no reason why they should not do this on clay 
backgrounds as freely as they had done it on paper. 
The children, who composed so beautifully in their 
paintings, immediately carried their rhythmic feeling 
over to the clay. Fantastic birds, flowers, animals and 
non-objective drawings poured out. As quickly as they 
made a new piece, a new design was created. The chil- 
dren became so fascinated with the limitless possi- 
bility of designing they wanted to make more and 
more plates. Thus it came about they decided to hold 
a Christmas bazaar at Greenwich House at which the 
children’s pottery would be sold to the public. 

By the time the date for this came round, it was 
found that the fifteen children enrolled in the Art 
Workshop had made and designed over eighty pieces, 
each with an individual design. That the pieces were, 
in their way, collectors’ pieces was proved by the fact 
that within two hours after the bazaar opened, almost 
every piece was sold. Not only this, but the children 
were deluged with orders for more; if not of the same 
kind, just as good or better. 


The success of this project, which was embarked 
upon as an educational experiment, has confirmed me 
in the belief that once a child has a vital approach to 
art, he can transpose his creative impulse to any 
medium if he is not overburdened with technique. It 
would seem to prove that the child is a natural in- 
ventor who welcomes new ways of making things. 


Charming photographs of a child ceramist at work in the Greenwich House Art Workshop for children. 





The Need of Crafts in a Democracy 
by Wilson S. Dakin 


Executive Secretary, Connecticut Society of Craftsmen 


i ke BASIS OF DEMOCRACY as we know it is freedom. 
Freedom of speech, of worship, of action, all 
within the framework of liberal controls, or laws, 
which will protect the individual from the depreda- 
tions of his possibly ruthless fellowman. Once these 
freedoms are lost, democracy is lost. It is important 
to a free society to have a strong nucleus of people 
working and thinking creatively. A brief review of 
the ancient craftsman, his rise and fall may help to 
highlight the need of craftsmen of today. 

Until industrial changes due to the use of mechani- 
cal power, all consumer goods were produced by crafts- 
men working with their muscular power only those 
tools that, through treadles and cranks, could be ac- 
tivated by hands, feet and legs. Thus thread was 
spun, cloth woven, clay shaped into pots, cups and 
dishes. The essential needs of all were met from 
handmade materials produced by specialized crafts- 
men each working in his small shop. Such conditions 
prevailed all over the world until the 18th Century 
when the seeds of our industrial regimentation of the 
individual were sown. 

Even before that time, however, the tendencies of 
men toward regimentation became apparent. The 
limitations of commerce kept markets reasonably 
small and needs adjusted to available supplies, not 
the reverse as of today. In those early days crafts- 
men were organized into clubs or guilds for protection 
and mutual advantage. Their charter came from the 
King, but a contract with their local government pro- 
tected members against competition in their own field 
from outsiders of other towns and from inferior work 
of non-guild members. For such protection the guilds 
guaranteed to supply goods of high quality in work- 
manship and material, electing a Warden whose duty 
it was to see this was done. 

The number of apprentices working under a master- 
craftsman was carefully regulated to decrease the 
danger of more workers than a given craft needed. 
Guilds assumed religious and charitable functions, 
heard disputes and established rulings covering many 
varied procedures. 

Later in the fifteen and sixteen hundreds two types 
or levels of guilds appeared: one composed of 
merchants who dealt in a given class of goods, anc! 
another guild composed of the men who actually 
made these goods. As might be expected, much strife 
arose between the two groups presaging the em- 
ployer-employee trouble of today. 

Guild organization and activities suggest socialistic 
tendencies. In ancient times these had no political 
significance but in the nineteen hundred and twenties, 
following the first world war there was an attempt to 
set up a form of socialism in the modern sense but 
based on the old Guild philosophy. This movement 
was more political than anything else and did not 
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attempt to revive handcrafts. 

Growth of population and incessant wars strained 
the productive capacity of the Guild system and 
brought about many changes in industrial life even 
before the coming of power machinery. Kings and 
their noblemen anxious to secure more goods for their 
armies, contracted with merchants called training 
masters who agreed to supply larger quantities of 
material than hitherto had been available. To accom- 
plish this they organized craftsmen into groups, sup- 
plied them with raw materials and sometimes with 
tools. Often they set up or supervised whole neighbor- 
hoods where craftsmen lived. In these ways their work 
could be watched and production speeded up. This 
plan was first applied for the production of cloth. 
Weavers were given incentives to work excessively 
long hours even to having their wives and children 
help regardless of proper rest or living conditions. 
Such proceedings prepared the way for factory labor 
employment at its worst which soon came with the 
invention of power driven spindles and looms in Eng- 
land, Belgium and France. 

With the passing of crafts from being an indepen- 
dent home industry to becoming virtually a central- 
ized factory-controlled enterprise, considerable stand- 
ardization and uniformity resulted. Craftsmanship in 
many arts lost its individuality. Many types of crafts- 
men were forced in to quantity production. Only 
those men and women whose art permitted consider- 
able creative ability continued to produce unique ar- 
ticles that found ready sale and place in the homes of 
the wealthy and the great churches then building 
everywhere. 

This brief historical review of the gradual regimen 
tation of the individual worker into an industrial 
pattern is a curious commentary on the fact that it 
occurred during the birth and flowering of that 
democracy dedicated to freedom of the individual. 
The world is now divided between Democratic and 
Totalitarian rule. Total war, in which the right of the 
individual was submerged for the good of all is over. 
Democracy has been weakened by the ordeal. Her 
devotees are groping to find again those elements 
which made her strong—individual enterprise and 
strength to stand alone. 

Many must contribute but among these many 
craftsmen stand in the first rank. By their creative 
minds, their small enterprises, their ability to think 
for themselves, they can bring to Democracy a leaven- 
ing yeast which will tend to decentralize industry, 
bring back life to small communities and an awak- 
ening consciousness of the value of the individual. 
Naturally craftsmen alone cannot accomplish this 
end, but democracy will be the richer for their efforts. 


Embroidered Cat by Mariska Karasz. For further 
description see Page 3. 


























































For the Ceramzist 


PRODUCTION OF PLATES 


L dey worK of a craftsman is distinguished from that 
of industry by one factor above all others—the 
individual’s creative ability shown in every piece of 
work. Functionalism, however, dictates certain basic 
proportions. This is especially true of plates. 

There are soup plates, service plates, bread and 
butter plates, entree plates, salad and dessert plates, 
and that strange plate called the chop plate. The size 
of these plates has been standardized over the years; 
the size being largely dictated by the amount of the 
particular food the average person desires and the 
constricted space allowed each person at a table. 
Within these size restrictions all ideas are possible. 
We give the sizes for eight basic plates as shown in 
the diagram below. These sizes were suggested to us 
by one of the best industrial manufacturers of fine 
china. They have proved their worth commercially. It 
may be the public would accept other sizes but we are 
rather doubtful that they would accept more than 
slight variations. 

What other considerations must be taken into ac- 
count when designing plates? They must stack well. 
They must wash well. They must be strong enouzn 
not to break or chip easily. They must be lovely in 
shape and color. 

To make them stack well plates must be of the 
same size and shape. In other words a set of salad 
plates eight inches in diameter must all be eight 
inches. One plate can’t be seven inches and one nine 
inches. If the trim is fluted in any way the fluting must 
be spaced in the same place in each plate. The rims 


must be the same size if they are there at all. This calls 
for accurate throwing and turning, for a plate is one 
of the most difficult objects to throw and constant 
practice will be needed before perfection is possible. 

There are definite reputable practices which are 
possible to use in attaining this uniformity but it is 
doubtful if the true potter craftsman will use them. 
He usually has skill enough after practice to take, by 
weight, the same amount of clay and to throw a dozen 
or more at one time of similar and identical forms, 
plates or otherwise. He knows how much his clay will 
shrink from wet to dry, to fired, to the finished glazed 
piece. He makes allowance for this when throwing. A 
pair of calipers or a ruler gives him the outside di- 
ameter, also the needed height. 

When he turns the pieces he also uses calipers or a 
rule so the diameter and size of the foot or base of the 
pieces is uniform. This allows the finished plates to 
stack uniformly. 


Some potters’ wheels have a fastened by-turnable 
gadget with pins set into it. These pins can be set at 
any angle or height and so give the potter guides as 
he throws. The gadget is merely turned away while 
throwing takes place. 


Any experienced potter after making many pieces 
of similar form will undoubtedly discard most of the 
so-called “helps” because through repetition his 
fingers and eyes tell him when he has arrived. If he 
checks he’ll find his work quite uniform—and with a 
charm that mould-made plates do not have. 
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Diagrams showing types and generally accepted sizes of pi ates for every household use. 
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Diagrams drawn by Linn Phelan to show construction of measuring devise (left) and jigger (right). 


A “jigger” arm can be part of a potter’s wheel and 
is used in conjunction with a single piece mould which 
fits onto the head of the wheel. 

According to Linn Phelan of the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen, “jiggering’” Usually means that the 
mould forms the inside surface of flatwares and the 
template makes the back and foot of the piece; where- 
as “jollying,” a similar term, not so common, does 
the reverse. 

There are moulds into which “slip” can be poured 
to make flatwares. This method is taught in schools 
but usually, unless the moisture content in the slip 
and complete dryness in moulds are controlled, and 
the right amount of timing is allowed slip to remain 
in moulds, the finished product will not be uniform. 

High skill on the wheel makes for speed in plate 
production, and it is certainly the most to be desired 
one from the craftsman’s point of view. 

To wash well, plates must be comparatively smooth 
so that the food cannot collect in little crevices or 
corners and be difficult to wash out. 

It is said that you can break at least a dozen pot- 
tery plates with a china plate before the latter will 
chip or crack. Such a statement is somewhat alarming 
but probably quite true. Can the potter atone by his 
skill for such a possible deficiency in his material? To 
a certain extent he can. By using a clay which will be 
strong and not friable when fired. By using glaze 
which will adhere to the clay body and not tend to 
chip or peel with use. Both these statements will be 
dealt with in future articles. In this we can only point 
out that the pottery plate must not be too heavy or 
clumsy, nor too thin and breakable. Its exact weight 
must be a matter of taste both on the part of the 
potter and his public and it will probably vary with 
each individual. 

So far we have been practical in our advice, con- 
fining the plate into the purely functional. From now 
on the plate belongs to its creator and is no longer 
ours. Its shape can be square, oval or round. It can 
be smooth or show the rings of the turning tools. It 
can have a thin or a wide rim. It can be glazed with 
a smooth glaze of one color or it can be decorated 
with underglaze painting in bright or subdued colors. 

Will plates sell, and at what price? We believe they 
will sell well if at east a dozen of a kind can be bought: 
When we say “a kind,” we don’t mean that if they are 


decorated each must be identical but the sizes must be 
the same. 

An individual would find it difficult to make a full 
service of a given design and repeat it but it is a pos- 
sibility ideally suited to group work. The Rowantrees 
Kiln’s output is a perfect example. But a dozen plates 
is well within the range of individual production. 
Bowls and vases are a glut on the market while plates, 
probably because they are more difficult to make, are 
rarely seen. The price will vary with the size from a 
minimum of 75c to $1.00 apiece for bread and butter 
ones to as much.as $4.00 or more for the chop size. A 
reasonable cost on plates will seem difficult to arrive 
at when the craftsman first undertakes making them. 
He must realize he will be experimenting in his proc- 
esses for some time, eliminating unnecessary pro- 
cedures and so on. He fnust only set his cost price 
when he is sure he has found his final costs, not his 
first ones. 

One tip to the individual who makes only a dozen 
plates. Keep a careful record of each design, size, clay 
and glaze, for a customer might wish a special order 
for a whole set and such notes would be of the great- 
est help in filling the order. 





Three modern plates. Left underglaze painted by Mary 

Hadley; back, plate from Rowantrees Kiln. Right, 

brown corn on yellow ground plate from Pottery 
department, | for American Craftsmen. 
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For the Metalworker 





MATERIALS HAVE MEANING IN DESIGN 


A* ORIENTAL RuG would hardly be suitable floor- 
ing for a garage, nor would one make an evening 
dress out of cheese-cloth. The jewelry maker also real- 
izes that there are similar considerations in choosing 
materials for various kinds of jewelry. Certain ma- 
terials are suitable for a particular kind of treatment 
and design. One of the most talented and versatile of 
modern jewelry craftsmen is Miss Madeleine Turner 
who has become widely known as a successful design- 
er, creator, and teacher. Miss Turner, a practical as 
well as a sensitive artist, is keenly aware of the im- 
portance of choosing the most appropriate medium 
for the execution of a particular idea. She also believes 
that the intrinsic beauty of each substance should be 
considered as a part of the design and never obliter- 
ated by unsuitable or over-elaborate treatment. By 
considering the actual surface and texture of a 
medium as part of the composition she believes that 
the craftsman can achieve finer design and a more 
lastingly beautiful object. 

For example, silver, which is one of the most com- 
mon jewelry materials, possesses inherent qualities 
which can always be employed to advantage. The 
silversmith must remember that he has the possibility 
of designing in three different tones; the highlight, 
which will be the polished center of the raised or re- 
pousséd part of the design,.the finished smooth sur- 
face which will be the medium tone, and the shadow, 
which is the dark tone, achieved by oxidation of a 
chosen part of the silver surface. Oxidation is nothing 
more than artificially inducing a dark, or tarnished 
surface by applying liver of sulphate to part of the 
object. This device is of tremendous importance to 
the silver designer, because it creates contrast, depth, 
and modeling to a piece which otherwise might be 
quit: flat. By this means a very simple pattern can 
be made very effective. (See example, opposite page.) 
Many jewelry designers working in silver actually 
plan their entire design around the oxidation possi- 
bilities. So don’t rub off all tarnish unless you are 
sure you cannot put it to use in enhancing your 
design! 

Gold calls for an entirely different type of treat- 
ment. It is a more delicate material than silver, and 
therefore lends itself to a more detailed and intricate 
design. Because it is fudamentally so brilliant a ma- 
terial in color and texture, Miss Turner feels chasing, 
which is low relief embellishment, and open work 
should be used to break the surface and give contrast 
to gold jewelry. Ancient peoples often used gold for 
large smooth surfaces such as on shields and breast- 
plates. The Incas, for example, used gold in vast 
quantities and massive proportions. However, they 
lived at the base of an overflowing gold mine, and to 
them it was neither as precious nor as ornate as it is 
to us today. To them it was merely a useful decora- 
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Madeleine Turner, noted jewelry designer. 


tive material. To us, gold used in the same severe, un- 
broken mass, would be merely brass-like and gaudy. 

Copper, another basic jewelry metal, also has a 
unique character. This is one of the most rugged and 
sturdy jewelry mediums, and therefore calls for la-ge 
bold designs. Cooper is not well suited to the open 
work of gold, or the raised, or repousséd surfaces which 
are so effective in silver. Copper depends to a large ex- 
tent on the outline shape which the designer gives to it. 
and also to the treatment of its surface. It acquires a 
stunning effect if it is allowed to remain smooth and 
is polished to a high gloss. The color seems to be- 
come more vivid if treated in this manner, and its 
rich tones make it one of the most beautiful of all 
metals, even if one of the most inexpensive. Another 
good surface treatment of copper is planishing. This 
creates a rough texture by means of marking the en- 
tire surface with small, even hammer marks, done 
rhythmically and smoothly. 

Platinum, the most rare and delicate of all metals, 
is usually used only for jewel settings or combined 
with gold, and therefore is not considered one of the 
basic craft mediums. 

Just as the woodcarver considers the grain and 
texture of the wood as part of his design, the jewelry 
maker should consider the individual characteristics 
of the various metals with which he works. 








Above, left: two charming pins in gold, platinum and 
stones designed and executed by Miss Turner which 
show the possibilities in such a use of metal. Below, 
left: these gold pins show how this metal responds to 

more intricate and detailed treatment and chasing. 


Above, a pin in silver with part of the design oxidized 
to bring out certain salient features. An interesting 
treatment. Below right, this silver pin shows how the 
quality of silver lends itself to a clearer outline and 


a starker design than does gold. 





For the Needleworker 
STITCHES, THE FOUND 


T HESE TWO PAGES introduce a new department to our 
readers, one which we trust the many women who 
use a needle, be it for plain sewing, embroidery, knit- 
ting or crocheting, will find of use. 

We received a letter not so long ago from a woman 
who had made, and sold, over 1700 pair of mittens, 
each knitted according to her own design. She ends her 
letter, “So, if knitting is not a craft, perhaps you will 
explain to me why it is not?” 

There is no doubt that such work is a craft and that 
it can reach a high point of artistic creation if—and 
here is the great point—the woman who uses her 
needle will think for herself before she uses it. 

Those attributes of design, techniques and fashion 
trends we mention so often in these pages apply as well 
to the needleworker, perhaps even more so, for there 
are more women who use a needle than there are cer- 
amists or metal or woodworkers. There is greater 
competition. We get constant letters which say “I do 
quilting—or tatting—or crocheted rugs, bedspreads, 
covers. Where and how can I sell them?” In answering 
we can only repeat that it is the idea that must come 


SATIN, SURFACE AND COUCHING STITCHES CROSS STITCH 


Cross-stitch, right, is one of the oldest deco- 
rative stitches known and has been used by all 
peoples from Persia to Peru. One reason for 
its wide ag oH ty is that the slightly angular 
ook is very decorative. 
Tent-stitch, a form of cross-stitch, is used in 
the Orient to decorate garments, wall hang- 
ings, shawls and accessories. Cross-stitch is 
closely related to tapestry stitch used in petit- 
point. It can be crossed and recrossed making 
the star stitch which is a favorite with Slovak 
embroiderers to enrich the embroidery they 
work on their linen blouses. 
An interesting variation is to develop this 
stitch over padding, the first movement pass- 
ing through the material, the second only un- 
der the padding. This makes a raised fully 
covered surface of whatever color is desired. 


The satin stitch, (above) at the top of the 
sampler, shows a way of getting variety into 
this very simple embroidery stitch. It is sus- 
ceptible of many variations and elaborations 
and is usually found in borders or background. 
The center surface stitch is more useful when 
texture or relief are needed as most of the 
stitches appear on the surface of the fabric. 
The couching stitch (from the French “couche” 
—to lie )can be used over straight threads or 
bands of satin stitches. This allows an infinite 
variation in design and color. 
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D ATION OF EMBROIDERY 


first; that there must be a revolution in the use of the 
needle to meet the competition of industry and the 
streamlined modern designs; that it is desperately dif- 
ficult to sell the type of needlework that was popular 
in our grandmother’s day and that we can offer them 
little encouragement unless than can revamp their 
work to meet modern conditions. 

The techniques, however, still remain basically im- 
portant, their application all important. We bring you 
some of the first steps in this issue, some fundamental 
embroidery stitches. Later we shall study how these 
can be applied. 

The stitches used in fine and decorative needlework 
are as old as the needle. Though capable of many vari- 
ations, the five or six basic stitches are themselves quite 
simple and, when carefully chosen for the purpose, reg- 
ularly spaced, are definitely, if delicately, ornamental. 

At the Exhibition “Stitches in Time” recently shown 
at the Cooper Union Museum, New York, were a 
series of samplers arranged to show the basic stitches 
which appear in antique and modern needlework and 
which are known to and used by needleworkers of 
nearly every land. Four of these are reproduced here. 


RUNNING STIT 
BUTTONHOLE STITCH STITCH 


The illustration of the running stitch, above, 
demonstrates adaptations of this universal 
and simple stitchery which is used in quilting, 
darning—both simple and decorative—and in 
many types of embroidery where definite lines 


are demanded by the des 
When the fabric threa mths by each 


stitch are the same in number, this is known 
as Counted running. When a second line of 
stitches is added parallel to the first, the 
stitch is called Double running. By obvious 
arithmetical progression, the Double running 
may become Triple or Double Double. When 
several colors are used alternatively, or the 
stitches are "staggered," any number of sim- 
ple but exceedingly decorative designs are 


made. 
The buttonhole stitch to the left is one of the 
first embroidery stitches taught beginners in 
needlework. It adapts itself to many varia- 
tions. For instance when this stitch is worked 
on threads not over fabric, but over space, 
needlepoint lace is made. (See lower center 

in cut. 
0 cas teenage cin 
band, each stitch close to the next. If used 
open and square near a rolled hem, color can 
be added to this as a texture. A further varia- 
tion can develop if it is used for surface fill- 
ing or a border outlining some special fea- 
ture. If used over cords an interesting texture 

can be developed. 
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For the Weaver 





NATIONAL COMPETITION WINNERS 


Edited by LEA VAN PUYMBROECK MILLER 
Assistant Professor of Design, University of California, Berkele) 


esters AWARDS in the seven divisions of the third 
annual International Textile Exhibition, spon- 
sored by the art department of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina to present a com- 
prehensive picture of artistic activity in this field to- 
day, are announced by the jury. From the approxi- 
mately 250 entries received from commercial and free 
lance designers in all parts of the country, the jurors 
also selected the pieces shown. 

The jury was composed of Meyric C. Rogers, cu- 
rator, departments of decorative arts and industrial 
arts of the Art Institute, Chicago, and Miss Noma 
Hardin of the art department at the college. 

Organizations contributing to the purchase awards 
of $100, $75, $50, and $25 for the first four places in 
each division were as follows: Goodall Fabrics, New 
York; American Crayon Company, New York; 
Hughes Fawcett, New York; Celanese Corporation of 


Below: WOVEN CLOTHING FABRICS. Ist award: 

Robert D. Sailors, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 

field Hills, Michigan. Black and white woolen yarns 
combined to give gun-metal gray effect. 


America, New York; Burlington Mills, Greensboro; 
and American Enka Corporation, Greensboro. 

In the division of woven linens, no prize was made 
for first place, but second place went to Mrs: Donnell 
Brock Young, Bethesda, Md. 

Robert D. Sailors took first and fourth places with 
two entries in the division of clothing fabrics. 

In the woven rugs division, May Kedney, of One- 
onta, N. Y., rated first, followed by Rebecca Gal- 
lagher Williams, of Hanover, N. H., second. 

Merlin G. Dow, of Eugene, Oregon, won first and 
fourth places in the printed textiles division. 

In the division of napery: woven and printed, first 
award was won by Martha H. Pollock, Arlington, Va. 

First prize in woven synthetics went to Henrietta 
Atkin, Hendersonville. 

The exhibition was shown at Rochester, N. Y. It 
also is scheduled to be displayed in the West, in 


_ Florida, Michigan and elsewhere. 


Below: WOVEN RUGS. Ist award: May Kedney, One- 
onta, N. Y. Woven of natural sisal, hemp rope, dyed 
rags, cotton twine and jute in tans and browns. 





Above: WOVEN NAPERY. Ist award: Martha H. Pol- Above: PRINTED TEXTILES. Ist award: Merlin G. 
lock, Arlington, Va. Woven of linen in off-white color. Dow, Eugene, Oregon. Startling black-on-white print. 


Below: WOVEN DRAPERIES AND UPHOLSTERY. Ist Below: WOVEN SYNTHETICS. Ist award: Henrietta 


award: Else Regensteiner, Chicago. Woven of gold Atkin, Hendersonville, N. C. Woven of yellow, white 
cotton, gold metallic, white and black cotton yarns. and turquoise textured threads. 
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For the Woodworker 





CIRCLES BORE, BUT ARCS MAKE DESIGN 
by Herbert A. Thompson 


OOD DESIGN is not necessarily elaborate in pattern 

or difficult to execute. In designing for wood, 

as in any craft, the simplest basic pattern often 
evolves into the best design. 

Out in Dayton, Ohio, there is a man whose inven- 
tion of the self-starter fixed it so that upwards of 
26,000,000 Car owners can crank their cars without 
risking broken arms from the backfire. His name is 
Chas. F. Kettering and he is the director of all scien- 
tific research for General Motors. Not long ago, while 
being interviewed, he said, “There isn’t anything very 
difficult about inventing things. The hard part lies in 
getting men to make use—practical use—of the things 
they already know.” 

The most primitive design between two paralle! 
lines is geometrical: 


Dt S/N 


In the search for moverment, we turn to curves: 














You've probably done it yourself, while listening to 
a tiresome telephone call. It’s sometimes called dood- 
ling. As the chatter goes on, you proceed to fill the 
waves with spots like this: 














If you’re a little more artistic than the average 
business man, you may make a vine: 


“es DAY 


Then, if your thoughts are racing along, hoping for 
the end of the sound and fury, you may increase the 
speed of your design to a leaping rather than a run- 
ning border: 
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In the Bronze Age, when oxen and horses were first 
used as draft animals, one of the brighter minds dis- 
covered the wheel. The same principle was applied to 
the mill stone. (The American Indian knew nothing 
of this until the advent of the white man on this 
continent.) Another Bronze Age seeker for the truth 
discovered the arch. At that point the straight line 
began to bend and the Romans combined it with 
straight lines to form another design: 

While the Romans were working along these lines. 


rrr a ar 


the Chinese had also found out that the straight line 
could be bent. In fact, they also found out that if one 
tied a string to a given point and a marker to the 
loose end, one could produce a circle; or even an arc, 
if one had the presence of mind to stop before com- 
pleting the circuit. Then someone found out that an 
even more interesting design could be made if these 
arcs were connected with straight lines. So they went 
to work on it and came up with something that looked 
like this: 


Ne SN / 

When the American clipper ships began sailing 
around Cape Horn and bringing back samples of ori- 
ental art, the craftsmen of Salem, New Bedford and 
Boston were inspired to produce some of the designs 
found in the more primitive home-made cupboards 
which the wives of our forefathers bull-dozed them 
into making: 











The ogival or ogee which makes use of the line of 
beauty, was employed by the Persians, as the Iranians 
used to be called "way back in 1939. It seems to begin 
with the Zoroastrian motif of the rising sun: 














Carrying the idea along, they tried to build the bor- 
der together by inserting a design between the suns: 
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But as their religion developed, the suns began to 
disappear and what are now known as ogee patterns 
were fitted together, sometimes with written charac- 
ters, to become a typical national motif: 


Nae 


Studying the detail of the above you will find the 
basis of the cyma reversa. In the 18th Century, Wil- 
liam Hogarth, the English painter and pictorial satir- 
ist, carried on what might be known as a public rela- 
tions campaign for the cyma reversa, which he called 
“the line of beauty”: 











Because of his activities in behalf of this line, he 
helped popularize the chair legs of the Queen Anne 
and Georgian periods: 





The above, you will observe, differ from the earlier 
designs in that they employ the cyma reversa. Instead 
of employing “the line of beauty” exactly as it was 
popularized by Hogarth, they broke the curve at the 
cusp, the point at which it changes direction, and in- 
troduced a short straight line, slightly offset, which 
served to retain some of the oriental feeling. 

The reverse curve was used in moulding which we 
now know as ogee or ogival: 
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When this is mitred and used as the front leg of a 
chest, or for the frame of a mirror, its name was con- 
tracted and it became known as the Ogee leg or the 
Ogee moulding. 

When mitred to form the leg of a chest, it looks 
like this: 


Coo (aa 


Thus it becomes clear that the simple curved linc 
has been used throughout the ages as one of the most 
fundamental and beautiful patterns for design. This 
should prove to us that simplicity of idea and execu- 
tion can create truly good design. We need only look 
around us and adapt with imagination the most 
simple basic patterns. 
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INDIAS CRAFTSMEN HOLD 


— IS A LAND of craftsmen. This fact impressed it- 
self on the minds of American engineers who went 
out to various cities in India to establish and expand 
the production of materials for war. A visitor to one 
of the great airplane factories, seeing numbers of tur- 
baned natives at work on fine parts for airplanes, 
asked the manager how long it took to train these 
workmen. The reply was that the Moslems and 
Hindus employed in the factory had learned their 
trades in much less time than it took British and 
American workmen to become masters of the same 
skills. This is one direct result of the fact that men 
and women in India, of all the religious sects, have 
exceptionally nimble fingers and an inherited feeling 
for fine craftsmanship. 

Every province of this enormous country has its 
own special local craft in addition to the general 
ones, such as pottery, basket-making and woodwork- 
ing. But even the pottery differs in different localities. 
Most striking of all India’s ceramics is the handsome 
blue ware of Delhi. 

Kashmir, in the north, abounds in craftsmen who 
make the papier maché bowls, vases, trays and orna- 
ments. The wet paper-paste is molded on metal forms 
and dried. Then it is given a sizing coat of white. 
When this is dry, the craftsman prepares to decorate 
the piece. He squats cross-legged on the floor—this 
is the working position of most craftsmen in India, 
and is attended by a small boy, his helper, who is 
learning the craft by assisting the master. The boy 
grinds the mineral colors used in the decoration of 
papier maché pieces. The craftsman selects a fine 
camel’s-hair brush, dips this in black paint and then 
draws, freehand, the design of leaves, birds, flowers 
directly on the surface of the piece. 

Other crafts native to Kashmir where large herds 
of sheep graze and much wool is produced are fine 





Printing on fine linens by hand in the Bazaar at 
Peshawar, N. W. Frontier Province, India. 


woolen fabrics, including the shawls which were so 
greatly prized by our grandmothers and great grand- 
mothers. “Ring” shawls—so fine they can be drawn 
through a wedding ring—are still made by weavers 
in this part of India. The textiles are beautiful in 
texture and in their dyed colors. The weavers are 
men and so, too, are the embroiderers who make ob- 
jects embroidered intricately in rich colored wocls. 

Benares is famed for its brass work and also for 
textiles. The latter are made in quantity in factories. 
Here in these textile industries of Benares is one of 
the problems which faces the new India. The capital 
is supplied by Hindus, while the skilled workmen are 
almost, to a man, Moslems. 

Jaipur is the home of magnificent enamelwork. The 
metal pieces to be enameled are etched, freehand, by 
the craftsman, who uses a very simple little sharp 
tool for this purpose. The design drawn on the piece 
is very faint, just enough to guide him in the appli- 
cation of the colors. The enameler is invariably waited 
upon by a boy helper, who tends the charcoal-burn- 
ing brazier and the tray of little rods of lac in all 
colors. After the design has been etched on the sur- 
face of the piece, the craftsman holds the piece over 
the glowing charcoal, which the boy keeps red-hot by 
the use of bellows. Then—and with exceeding swift- 
ness and sureness of eye and hand—the craftsman 
presses the lac against the heated metal until just 
enough is melted off the rod to flow evenly over that 
part of the design. When one counts the many colors 
used in a design and in very small spaces, one be- 
comes aware of the great skill this craft requires. 

In Jaipur and in Rajputana, you will find many 
craftsmen skilled in the tie-and-dye work, for which 
these localities are justly celebrated. Many of these 
workers are women. They turn out magnificent saris 
in colors that are unbelievably lovely. 





A sari, dved bright yellow with a red design is sun- 
dried and stretched by hand in Jaipur. 





THE KEY TOINDIAS FUTURE | 


Travancore produces carved ivory and carved san- 
dalwood. Mysore also abounds in expert carvers. The 
local forests yield rosewood, ebony, white cedar and 
sandalwood. The craftsmen of Mysore are tradition- 
ally expert at inlay work. They cut the hard wood 
and then inlay pieces of other wood, mother of pearl, 
or ivory in the carved design. Every inlay worker 
must know the principles of drawing freehand and 
be adept at cutting woods. Coffee trays, book ends, 
round and oblong trays, boxes of all sorts are made 
and decorated in this manner and are sold through 
the Technical Institute at Mysore—a government- 
sponsored agency. 

Most of the provincial governments have estab- 
lished, or are opening institutes and community cen- 
ters to foster the work of local craftsmen and to pro- 
vide markets. In Madras, a new movement has been 
started since the war. Madras was bombed and, as a 
defense measure, a woman’s A.R.P. was organized for 
work in the very crowded sections of the city. Relief 
centers were opened where classes were held in first- 
aid, care of the sick, nutrition, etc. The women who 
took part in these activities represented all the castes 
and sects. There were well-educated Indians, Parsees, 
Moslems and Christians. The Parsees are descendants 
of long ago refugees from Persia. They are followers 
of Zoroaster and, in the main, constitute a small, but 
very intelligent, progressive and wealthy group. 

When the end of the war put an end to the need 
for the work of the W.A.R.P. of Madras, the women 
decided not to abandon the centers they had set up 
or their community work, which was having such 
good effect. They gave the letters W.A.R.P. a new 
meaning—Women’s All Round Progress Corps. And 
they widened the work of their centers to include 
classes in hygiene, stressing the fact that it is not 
progressive to keep a goat under one’s bed, and in 





Basket weaving is the same the world over. An Indian 
gypsy woman plies her trade. 


simple handcrafts. The women are encouraged to 
come to their neighborhood centers where they are 
given materials for work and where they learn to 
weave, embroider and do lace work. 

One great problem facing modern India is work 
for women which will pay them a livelihood. Various 
agencies, both state controlled and private, are trying 
to meet this problem. 

Those who know and love India believe that suc- 
cessful self-rule depends more and more on the skilled 
hands and the disciplined minds of India’s craftsmen. 





In Calcutta many widows and married women have 
learned to make lovely things in brass. 





This rope shop in the old city of Peshawar gives much 
of the feeling always associated with Kipling's stories 
of India. All these photographs, courtesy of the British 


Information Service, Indian division. 
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TEACHING MUST DIG DEEP 


Robert D. Field, Director of the Newcomb Art School 


Discusses a truly fascinating approach to the ever-changing program of design. 


joe HANDICRAFTSMAN’S MISUNDERSTANDING of the 
nature and function of the machine, as it began to 
assert its domination over techniques of production in 
the roth Century, is not difficult to comprehend. He 
can hardly be blamed for considering power-driven 
machinery his natural enemy, since it was in very 
truth destroying all those standards of craftsmanship 
which he held most dear. But he too often failed to 
realize that it was not the machine’s fault. The evil 
lay in the total disregard for the quality of the thing 
produced in the minds of those who owned the 
machine. 

The handicraftsman’s misunderstanding merely re- 
flected the social confusion of an age which was be- 
coming so culturally illiterate that it could no longer 
distinguish the meaning between such words as art, 
Fine Arts, craft or honest workmanship. It just took 
for granted that Art, when spelled with a capital, had 
some mystic connotation, and assumed that the Art- 
ist by his very nature must abhor any aid that was 
unknown to his ancestors. On the other hand, when 
one wanted to be realistic he could talk about science 
and feel at liberty to ignore all the spiritual values 
which might impede his calculations. Unfortunately, 
this perfectly unreasonable dichotomy between Art 
and Science has persisted to the present day and is 
still delaying our cultural emancipation. 

It is time all this was altered. It is time we recov- 
ered what has frequently been referred to as the nor- 
mal or traditional view of art and once again bega 
to use meaningfully words which deal with man’ 
creative endeavors. The word art must be understood 





First comes constructed design. 
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to signify the degree in which a thing, anything, is 
well made. A craft must be taken as any human ac- 
tivity, be it baking pastry or making pictures, pictures 
which may be either stationary and all-done-by-hand, 
or pictures which move and require all the scientific 
aids that are at our disposal. The Fine Arts is a phrase 
that today has meaning only if considered in the light 
of the 19th Century, having reference to a few re- 
stricted activities that ante-date the machine era. 
Workmanship is the craftsman’s integrity in the hand- 
ling of his tools and materials. In the light of this un- 
derstanding of terms, we are in a position to talk in- 
telligently about handicrafts, and to discuss the mak- 
ing of things which can be done most effectively by 
hand, without maligning the machine or implying that 
it cannot be used to advantage as a precision instru- 
ment in the hands of an artist. 

It is with these ideas in mind that the Newcomb 
Art School has been endeavoring during the past few 
years to establish new teaching techniques in line with 
developing needs and changing social conditions. 

The underlying philosophy of the school may per- 
haps best be explained by quoting directly from the 
catalogue: 

“The School of Art endeavors to meet a number 
of needs, but its main objective is to give a solid 
foundation for those students who intend to continue 
with some form of creative work, professionally or 
otherwise, ater they graduate. Although the courses 
are planned with this in mind, the work is of such 
a nature that it should be helpful in building up judg- 
ment and discrimination for those whose future role 





Then mass design and form. 





may well be that of patron instead of practicing artist. 


“The policy of the School of Art is based on the 
conviction that art is implicit in anything that is well 
made. Owing to the traditional approach to the study 
of the Fine Arts with its emphasis on handicrafts, a 
lag has been allowed to occur between the resources 
of our own age and the methods of exploiting them 
for the greatest benefit of society. New materials and 
new techniques are continually being made available 
by science, and ways must be found by the artist to 
use them most effectively. With this in mind, it is 
taken for granted in the School of Art that the disci- 
plines which have hitherto been considered the prerog- 
ative of science are now equally applicable in the field 
of art. This should not deter the imagination, but on 
the contrary develop an infinitely greater creative 
freedom than could otherwise be possible. 


“The School of Art is in no sense a professional 
school. But the curriculum is planned to give a basic 
training in the theories of design and principles of 
good workmanship which may lead to advanced work 
in almost any field of creative endeavor.” 


It will be seen we take for granted that the same 
basic training is equally applicable to all fields of con- 
centration. In fact we assume that until the student 
has some knowledge of the principles of design, some 
disciplined experience in the handling of materials 
and the opportunity to analyze and experiment with 
form, she cannot really know in what direction her 
particular aptitude may lie. It is not until the second 
or third year that a student is expected to make up 
her mind whether to specialize in structural design, 
photography, drawing and painting, ceramics or some 
such highly specialized field as medical art. If she 
decides to make ceramics her major field she will al- 
ready have learned the distinction between making 





Finally the actual manipulation of the clay. 


pots for fun, or the therapeutic value of getting your 
hands into clay, and an honest approach to the craft 
itself. The latter necessitates years of hard work and 
the same kind of painstaking discipline that goes into 
the study of medicine or any of the other recognized 
professions. 


Implicit in such training is the concept of produc- 
ing articles for use. Art for the pot’s sake, or vice 
versa, is anathema to those who are seriously con- 
cerned with making something that will justify it’s 
creation. Experimenting with materials or mastering 
techniques are part of the learning process, but when 
it comes to putting his experience into practice then 
the ultimate function of the thing to be created must 
be the craftsman’s controlling factor. It is not suf- 
ficient, for instance, that a piece of pottery be made 
with a vague hope that it may some day or other 
become a receptacle for flowers. Unless the potter has 
the kind of flowers in mind that the pot is destined 
to contain, how can he possibly determine the color 
or texture of the glaze, the amount and quality of the 
decoration, the shape, size or weight that would be 
most suitable? It goes without saying that the pot 
itself will only be a part of the final form. Not until 
it is actually fulfilling its function will one be in a 
position to evaluate the success or failure of the art- 
ist’s endeavor. 


This brings up the question of the market value of 
a piece of hand-made pottery. We cannot just say that 
the price should be as high as the market can carry, 
for there is no way to determine the cost of produc- 
tion, there is no normal outlet for sales and there are 
no recognized standards of quality throughout the 
country. The only possible solution lies along the lines 
being tried out by the American Craftsman’s Coopera- 
tive Council, which has the dual objective of estab- 
lishing standards and at the same time attempting to 
organize handcraftsmen on a nation-wide basis. Not 
until the relationship between the handicraftsman 
and the mass producing industry is ironed out and it 
has become recognized that they are both intrinsically 
a part of the same profession, each contributing some- 
thing beyond the capacity of the other, will it be pos- 
sible to recover normalcy—a normalcy based on co- 
operation rather than on the destructive competition 
which now exists. 


To encourage students to specialize in ceramics 
without making them fully aware of the economic 
problems confroating them should they plan to go 
into the profession after they graduate, would be only 
to run the risk of further encumbering society with 
frustrated advocates of the all-done-by-hand who 
ruthlessly impose their wares upon their friends. 


It is one of the objectives of the Newcomb Art 
School to break down the still cherished concept of 
the “artist” being a privileged type, entitled to spe- 
cial protection because of peculiar talents, which are 
so frequently no more than an excuse for lazy eccen- 
tricity. Rather do we insist that the student aspiring 
to be an artist become aware of his responsibilities 
towards society and be willing to subject himself to 
those disciplines and arduous training without which 
he cannot hope to master any worthwhile craft. 
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IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


You will find much food for thought in this straight from the shoulder advice. 


N AN ARTICLE appearing in the last issue of CRAFT 

Horizons, we dealt with what the decorators wish 
from craftsmen when it comes to hand-blocked, silk- 
screened or air-brushed textiles. Of these three treat- 
ments in decoration, silk-screening is at present all 
the rage. 

What opportunities does this offer the craftsman? 
To discover information along these lines for those of 
our readers whd may be especially interested in this 
type of work, we made inquiries of several experts, 
including Eleanor Finch, whose beautiful silk-screened 
papers are sold at America House, Peggy Cooke, and 
the Serigraph Galleries which handle silk-screened 
textiles done by a number of craftsmen. 


This is what we find: 


Silk-screening cannot be called an art in itself, 
though, naturally, the greater the technical ability of 
the craftsman, the finer the result. It may be defined 
as a somewhat recently discovered method of repeat- 
ing a design or painting a number of times. 


Through the silk-screening process, it is possible to 
apply color to all textiles, to paper, and even to wood 
and to tin. Many colors can be used and intricate de- 
signs can be reproduced, all depending on the skil! 
and patience of the craftsman. The process lends it- 
self to many uses which fit into today’s design for 
living. It can be used on scarves, table sets of linen, 
cotton, rayon, or silk, on dress goods, on textiles for 
uphoistery or draperies. Greeting cards are made by 
this method and so are wall papers, decorative end 
papers and coverings for books and effective gift 


wrapping papers. 
What technique and what equipment are needed 
for silk-screening? 


Silk-screening is a hand process and, as such, it 
falls into the realm of the craftsman. In itself, or in 
its end result, it comes close to the realm of fine art 
There is no three-dimensional form to contend with 
as there is in pottery, wood or metal. Its basis is pic- 
torial. It will stand or fall by the quality of its de- 
sign, as does the work of all craftsmen. But this will 
be flat design, not round. 


Almost anyone who is quick, sure and accurate can 
learn to follow a design in silk-screening. Making the 
design presents the difficulty and the opportunity fo: 
art expression. Unless the craftsman is inclined to- 
ward designing with pencil and brush and not with 
solid form, he is better off not trying this process. 


Silk-screening lends itself admirably to the work 
of a group, several of whom may be designers while 
the others make themselves adept at executing the 
design. The tools required are not costly. Frames may 
be bought or home-made. Some experience and great 
care are required in tacking the silk on the frames. This 
is very important as the excellence of the product de- 
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This paper by Eleanor Finch of Connecticut, and 
drapery material by Zue Martin give an understanding 
of the wide range possible in silk screening. 


pends on a well made, tight frame. Care, too, must be 
taken to keep the screen clean; and the proper use of 
the “squeegee brush” is most important, according to 
Miss Cooke. The same authority recommends a hand- 
book on silk-screening, the title, author and publisher 
of which are listed in a footnote to this article. 

There is no doubt that a substantial income may be 
made by quantity production of silk-screened textiles 
and papers. While it is true that silk-screened produc- 
tion can never compete with machine production, it is 
possible for a group of craftsmen—some designing oth- 
ers screening—to turn out an amazing amount. When 
you find one operator like Eleanor Finch who work- 
ing alone turns out 1,000 sheets of ornamental wrap- 
ping paper in a day’s labor, the inherent possibilities 
of this process are seen to be very large. Inez Crcon, 
a specialist in silk-screening, has her own wall paper 
factory. Sue Martin is another designer-craftsman 
whose studio turns out fabrics and papers. With such 
possible production, the craftsman, who goes in for 
silk-screening, will need a selling agent more than 
ever. 

As in everything else, quality counts in silk-screen- 
ing. First, the quality of the design. The technique 
imposes certain limitations on the design, and these 
can be discovered cnly by the infallible trial-and- 
error method. Richness in texture both in the material 
used and in the pigments is important for effect and 
for saleability. For the colors needed for different 
techniques and material we refer you to the handbook 
already recommended by Miss Cooke. Time and labor 
are wasted in silk-screening textiles of poor quality 
in uninteresting and ineffective colors. Both materials 
and colors must be of the best, or this work will soon 
deteriorate into something unsaleable. 

The design must have style, originality, beauty or 
humor. Above all, it should have a light touch. It 





IN SILK SCREENING 


must not look pompous, self-conscious or over- 
assertive. Time and again, table sets, handkerchiefs 
and scarves sent to the America House jury are stereo- 
type and laboriously screened on poor material with 
uninteresting color. The designs, obviously, are taken 
from a pattern book and the majority of these do not 
fit into the modern house or modern ideas of decora- 
tion. Consequently, all the jury can do is to send the 
work back to its maker, with disappointment all 
around. America House wants things to sell; but it can 
only sell things which are saleable—that is, which 
meet today’s standards of good taste, serviceability 
and style. 


In conclusion, our advice to craftsmen is to go into 
silk-screening only if you have real talent for draw- 


ing, a feeling for and experience in design. Do not 
cheat yourself into the idea that here is an easy proc- 
ess by means of which a very small ability can be 
made productive of large profits. Keep your eye on 
the market and for new uses to which this process can 
be put. Remember that people want things that are 
gay, original in design and color combinations and 
usable. If you do go into silk-screening, remember 
the richness of texture, of material and color are vi- 
tally important to give your work distinction and to 
make it stand out in a field in which you will have 
many competitors. 


Artists Manual for Silk Screen Print Making, by Harry Shok- 
ler, Published by American Artists Group, New York. Price 
$3.00. 





Special types of silk screen application to materials showing the different effects which can be obtained. To the left: 
children's place mat by Emmy Zweibruck of American Crayon Company. To the right: silk scarf by Chandi. 
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Delvings in Design Presents 


TWO WORLDS OF DESIGN 
by E. Blanchard Brown 


Director of Design School for American Craftsmen 


PART II 


_— HAVE ALWAYS BEEN two worlds of design, one 
which creates and another which re-creates. Thus, 
two kinds of expression are called creative art and 
derivitive art. These two worlds of design are seen in 
the full light of truth as contrast opposites of one an- 
other, indicating two different approaches for the 
soving of design problems in the crafts. 

The derivitive craft product is re-created by bor- 
rowing the appearances of an already existing design, 
sometimes duplicating it without variation and other 
times modifying, adapting or converting its purpose, 
form, character and function into the seemingly new 
and original product. Such products result from the 
craftsman who is largely dominated by the “World of 
Outer Appearances.” We should not brand him as a 
plagiarist because he works the way he does. Very 
often his action is not deliberate but merely one of 
habitual unawareness of the outcome of such an ap- 
proach to solving design problems. While such an 
approach to design is not desirable, I believe that we 
must accept it as normal. We must realize that its 
significance is important only when we are determin- 
ing the differences between craft-followers and craft- 
leaders. 

True craft-leaders produce a creative craft product 
as an original invention. It comes into existence be- 
cause design has been considered in the true problem 
solving manner—as the challenging of the uniquely 
individual nature of the craftsman in regard for new 
conceptions of both old and new purposes and func- 
tions in the current timelyness of our age. Such prod- 
ucts result from the craftsman who is largely domi- 
nated by the “World of Inner Experiences.” He is not 
inhibited by fixed thinking and feeling about staple, 
standard or traditional designs which have already 
been established and tested by time. Rather, he seeks 
to consider all the diverse conditions to be met in the 
design of his product before he begins to crystalize 
a visualization of its final appearance. 

We establish design, itself, as a process of organiza- 
tion that integrates and coordinates the conception, 
plan and execution of grist drawn from either or both 
worlds of expression. Efficient operation of design as 
a process of organization is entirely dependent upon 
which approach is made and how it applies to the 
solution of the problem. Design problems consist of 
needs, purposes and functions which must be under- 
stood to the fullest extent before an object that can 
fulfill them can be conceived as an image in the mind 
of a craftsman. Then appropriate planning of right 
and beautiful relationships, as well as the skillful 
technical execution of the object itself, will follow 
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Mr. Brown in a studio well equipped to meet every 
design need. 


that conception in orderly fashion. In other words, 2 
design problem that is only half understood can never 
be fully solved to result in the meritorious, enduring 
or successful craft product. 

Briefly, let us consider how two of my former stu- 
dents solved a simple design problem. We shall call 
them student A---, who is dominated by the “World 
of Outer Appearances” and student B---, by the 
“World of Inner Experiences.” The problem was to 
design and make a pottery dish for salted peanuts. 

As I remember it, student A--- immediately con- 
ceived the dish in symmetrically potted form, associ- 
ating his new peanut dish with the appearance of a 
dish that he particularly liked. When he had rapidly 
sketched his conception on paper it looked not unlike 
a Chinese rice bowl in the museum next door. This 
image he admitted flashed into his mind the instant 
the problem was assigned. 

“T like lots of peanuts. I should want the dish to be 
deep enough to hold about half pound of them and 
wide enough at the top so that a person could get a 
handful at one time,” he remarked. 


(Continued on Page 37) 





News of the American and Craftsmen’s Educational 
and Cooperative Councils 


W anted 


Information from Craft Schools and teachers from 
all over the country! We are constantly asked by mail 
and in personal interviews for information on craft 
training facilities. We have a limited file on the sub- 
ject and we wish to increase it to the point where it 
is truly comprehensive. 


We prefer catalogues or announcements giving all 
data, length of terms, tuition, type of instruction, etc. 
Teachers not members of an accredited institution 
faculty are asked, if possible, to send some reference 
and biographical data. 


Kindly address all information to Mrs. Shelton 
Pitney, American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
485 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


LIBRARY NEWS 


Recent accessions to the Library at America House 
include handbooks on jewelry making, woodworking 
and upholstery as well as several volumes devoted to 
stitches used in needlework. 


We have also on the Library shelves, available to 
borrowers, the “Artists’ Manual for Silk-Screen Print 
Making,” put out by the American Artists Group. 
This is the book referred to in the article on silk- 
screening in this issue. All craftsmen interested in 
this technique will find the volume of immense prac- 
tical value as it is literally a manual and gives con- 
cisely all the detailed information required to do 
silk-screening on any sort of material. 


“Jewelry Making and Design,” by Rose and Cirino 
(the Davis Press Incorporated, Worcester, Mass., 1946. 
Price $8.95) is an illustrated textbook for teachers, 
students of design and craft workers. This, too, is 
intensely practical in its presentation of the subject 
indicated by the title. All the various steps and proc- 
esses used to make jewelry of every sort of metal are 
explained in text and a great many diagrams. Die 
cutting, jewel setting and repousse work are presented 
in plain terms. 


“Jewelry and Enameling,” by Greta Pack (D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
1941. Price $3.50) is another work manual in which 
all the basic processes of jewelry making are outlined. 
The volume is a mine of technical information. 


“Woodworking Projects and Upholstering,” by 
Baxter and Lackey (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
Craftsman Series. Price $3.50). This handbook ap- 
proaches its subjects in the same definite, detailed 
and practical way that the jewelry handbook does 
for its subject. Craftsmen working in wood and any 
who add to their creative work by repairing or re- 
modeling old furniture will appreciate this volume. 


Needle workers will have a treat in Portfolio I— 
“Stitches from Western Embroideries,” with 129 


plates, many of them in color (Price $7.50) and Port- 
folio II—“Stitches from Eastern Embroideries,” with 
82 plates (Price $10.00). Both Portfolios have been 
collected and arranged by Louisa F. Pesel, and pub- 
lished by Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 


In these two collections are found the development 
of all the embroidery stitches in use in the Orient and 
Occident. By arranging these on separate plates, 
which may be taken out of the Portfolio and set up in 
front of the needle worker, the volumes become a 
complete course in stitchery. The photographs are 
so large and the steps in making the various stitches 
and arrangement of stitches are so carefully worked 
out that even one not experienced in needlework can 
make use of them. 


The library now possesses “Inside Your Home” by 
Dan Cooper, price $3.95. It is written in charming 
style for the person who plans his own house, with 


pithy advice and excellent suggestions. However, each. 


of these could be pertinent to the craftsman who is 
studying the tastes of the American public. 


New Departments Due 


“Trade Winds” edited by Frances Wright Caroe 
will bring our readers fashion and market trends, and 
“The Question Box” will bring expert answers to all 
questions, will start in the August issue. 





Lack of space has forced us to limit our descriptions of 
our exhibitions. The wall paper exhibition in March 
represented the work of twenty-six designers and was 
of great interest. 


Above, a sample of Alexander Crane's designing, 
weaving by'Alice Turnbull, shown in April. 
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American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council News 


Activities of Affiliated Groups 
A New Group 


We welcome as a new affiliated group the Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Association. Their 4,500 
members live largely in the rural areas of the East, 
though some are scattered throughout the country. 
They specialize in what might be called “Home Prod- 
ucts” such as foods and all forms of needlework. They 
are representative of the great mass of women in this 
country who are the true inheritors of our forefathers’ 
skills. We are sure we can learn much from them and 
hope they, too, can learn from us. 

The Woman's National Farm and Garden Associa- 
tion was first organized in Ambler, Pennsylvania, in 
1913. Its first act was to organize the Woman’s Land 
Army. 

Its purpose is to stimulate an interest and love in 
country life; to cooperate with federal and state agen- 
cies for the improvement of rural conditions; to as- 
sist the women on the farm and in the city to a realiza- 
tion of their interdependence and to a better under- 
standing of their mutual and individual problems; to 
help women through scholarships and expert advice 
to the best training in agriculture, horticulture, and 
the related professions and to develop opportunities 
for women so trained to help women to study the 
problems involved in direct marketing and to encour- 
age the establishment of standards; to furnish to its 
members all possible opportunities for the marketing 
of farm and garden products, including types of hand- 
work, and to set forces in motion which will bring 
producer and consumer together. 

There are 4,500 members in scattered branches 
throughout Michigan, New Jersey, New England, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Indiana and New 
York. New branches have been formed recently in 
Westchester and Suffolk -Counties in New York. The 
two Farm and Garden Shops at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
in New York City are one of the most important mar- 
keting outlets operated by the organization. Among 
some of our successful business women using these 
outlets are Mrs. Alice Keller, designer of “Winnie the 
Pooh” stuffed animals, the Cramer sisters who manu- 
facture “Joy Mix,” Iris Halsey who sells luminous 
toys, Irene Glenn originator of Gala Cookies and 
Margaret Weiss whose original toy animals and dolls 
will soon be on the market. 

As this shop space is very limited, sales in private 
houses are held twice a year where such large pieces 
as quilts, rugs, baby blankets, luncheon sets, trays 
and other lovely hand made articles can be displayed 
to the best advantage. Our last sale was held at the 
residence of Mrs. George Whitney, 120 East 80th 
Street, N. Y. C. Those who come to these sales arc 
surprised and delighted with the workmanship and 
reasonable prices of our goods. All this helps to bridge 
the gap between the country producer and the city 
consumer. 

Winter classes predominate in’ the activities re- 
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ported by the CATSKILL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


GUILD: 


The Catskill Arts and Crafts Guild held two adult classes 
during the winter, receiving financial aid from the New 
York State Department of Education. 

Mrs. Mary Berner and Miss Margaret Harder con- 
ducted the afternoon class which covered basic principles 
of design and color. The class applied the Best-Maugard 
seven essential lines in developing their designs. There 
were also demonstrations in batik, wax etching and block 
printing. Charming luncheon sets, handkerchiefs and 
scarfs were the result and a number of them are being 
displayed by a Catskill store. 

The evening classes, under Mr. Hermann Arfmann, also 
emphasized composition and color but special emphasis 
was laid on oil painting, water color, pencil, and char- 
coal as well as woodcarving and furniture refinishing. 

There are a number of new members in the Guild and 
all in all we feel that real progress is being made. 

THE SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTS- 
MEN comes to the fore with a note of particular in- 
terest to the business manager of CRAFT Horizons: 

The Annual Meeting of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen was held at Middletown on Saturday, February 
lst. The same officers were reelected for the current year. 
The members then listened to an excellent address by Mr. 
Royal B. Farnum, former president of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

The Spring Exhibit of the Society and allied craft in- 
terests will be held at 205 Pearl St., Hartford, for one 
week beginning Monday, April 28. 

Mr. Lundy, State Supervisor of Handicraft Education, 
reports that sixteen extension classes in handicrafts are 
now running in various Connecticut cities and towns. 
The membership decided that dues to the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen would, this year, include a sub- 
scription to CRAFT Horizons. 

THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT AS- 
SOCIATION struggled victoriously against a Febru- 
ary blizzard as these notes show: 

February 21 was selected for our “Open House” and 
proved to be one of the blizzards of the year. Nevertheless, 
the public responded to our invitation to visit our shop 
and see our craftsmen at work in a surprisingly fine way. 
The following crafts were demonstrated: weaving, block 
printing Russian filet done by a Polish woman, and the 
making 6f buttons and jewelry from peach stones and wal- 
nuts. In the evening the making of pottery was dem- 
onstrated with a potter’s wheel and all the “fixin’s.” 
Stencilling with original designs was also shown. Consid- 
ering the weather the attendance was very good. 

The afternoon of March 29, the Hampshire Hills Handi- 
craft Association’s members demonstrated weaving, rug 
hooking, silk screening, pottery and metalwork at a Folk 
Festival held at the Massachusetts State College in Am- 
herst. There were many people present and our demon- 
strations created much interest. Our community is 
becoming increasingly craft conscious and we are proud 
to have had a hand in this development. 

Big news from Maine! After several years of in- 
activity on the part of the CRAFTSMEN OF 
MAINE due to the war we get the following 


announcement: 

On March 25, during Farm and Home week, the crafts- 
men of Maine got together for a long and lively discussion 
as to their future. It was decided to abolish the old Maine 
Craft Guild and to form a new organization, “The Asso- 
ciation of Maine Craftsmen.” For the first year there will 
be no formal organization only an Executive Committee 
of five or more members of which Miss Adelaide Pearson 
of Blue Hill, Maine, is chairman. 








More than forty new members joined and paid their 
dues. A state-wide campaign, with the assistance of the 
Home Industries in the Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, of Mr. Greton of the Maine Develop- 
ment Commission and the Saco shop, is under way to 
interest Maine craftsmen. The aim of the new group is 
to help the craftsmen in any and every way. Files of all 
existing Maine craft groups, individual craftsmen, shops 
and other outlets, purveyors of materials, machine draw- 
ings and studio plans and teachers will be on hand and 
much of this will be published in the form of a directory 
once a year. We in Maine are happy to be at work again 
as a group and look forward to a time of real activity and 
progress. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 
send us as usual notes which show rcal activity: 

The New York Society of Craftsmen held its 44th an- 
nual Exhibition at the Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery in 
March. Sixty-one craftsmen exhibited their recent work. 
Among guests were visitors from Bombay, Liberia, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Holland and other distant places. The Ex- 
hibition was sponsored by Lawrence E. Barringer, Guido 
Perera, Thomas J. Watson. Advisory Committee: Richard 
E. Bach, Georg Lober, Frederik Lunning, Hobart Nichols 
and C. H. Vanderlaan. At the March dinner-meeting Louis 
Wolchonok gave an illustrated lecture on Harmony and 
Contrast in Design Forms. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PRODUCTS announces a 


complete new schedule: 

Owing to a number of factors over which we had no 
control, Putnam County Products is undergoing a com- 
plete change this year. What the future will bring is still 
problematical. We were no longer able to continue renting 
our shop in Mahopac and after a number of years of 
most excellent management, Mrs. Leslie Dodge, to our 
great regret, resigned. Mrs. Schuyler Mathews of Gar- 
rison, New York, is now Executive Secretary. There will 
be no pemanent shop but a number of sales are planned 
for the coming summer and it is also hoped to sell goods 
from Putnam County at sales of the Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association which will be held during 
the summer in Westchester. 


From the VERMONT GUILD OF CRAFTS AND 
INDUSTRIES at Weston, Vermont, comes an inter- 
esting opportunity» 

The Guild hopes to start a metal shop in Weston and 
is looking for an experienced metal worker who is thor- 
oughly trained in turning out fine copper, pewter and 
iron work. He would start his own business in their shop 
which is already equipped. Anyone interested could write to 
Mr. Vrest Orton at Weston, Vermont, for further 
information. 


THE VILLA HANDCRAFTS are doing really con- 
structive work for many as the following notes show: 

The great demand for sturdy, well constructed looms is 
keeping the carpenter department of the Villa Handcrafts 
very busy these days. Good tools and equipment make for 
greater joy in weaving. 

Another Elementary course in the principles of weav- 
ing has been carried on in the studio with a group of 
enthusiastic people who are interested in getting a good 
foundation to the craft before launching out into the 
creative field of weaving. 


THE WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN 
are continuing their summer classes and send this 


interesting note: 

Floyd La Vigne, weaver, of Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, will be among the craftsmen 
teaching in Woodstock, New York, this summer. 

The Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen, in addition to its 
class in modern weaving, offers instruction in design, 
woodcarving, leather, metal work, and ceramics. 


Delvings in Design 
(Continued from Page 34) 

When I suggested that the base of the bowl might 
prove to be unstable, he enlarged it. He also added a 
ridge on its side for a better grip in passing the dish. 

Finished, it was a rather ordinary form that only 
partially met the conditions. But it was beautifully 
and skillfully made, quite attractively traditional as 
an earthenware dish. Glazed Brown it did not point 
up the appetizing color of salted peanuts. It was too 
large to pass from one person to another because it 
was too heavy not to be disconcerting. I could not say 
the dish was poorly designed for other purposes than 
those it was intended to serve. One could only say 
that A--- derived and converted his designs from fixed 
images in the “World of Outer Appearances.” He 
would have to be shown how to approach design prob- 
lems with a better problem solving method. 

Student B---began to solve his problem by listing 
all that he knew and felt to be true about factors 
relative to such things as: salted nuts, groups of so- 
cial home gatherings, modern interiors and need— 
purpose—function—form requisites. When I talked 
with him he said, “Out of all this data I think I have 
discovered a few significant facts, namely: that the 
form of the dish should be simple and novel if it is to 
function for such a special intended purpose. It must 
be light in weight and have a good hand grip so that 
it can be passed from one person to another without 
commanding undue attention. Salted nuts tend to 
slip, slide and roll around in a dish. I’m going to try 
to design a form that will allow the nuts to be rolled 
out into the palm of the hand because a person who 
likes nuts, and at the same time doesn’t want to ap- 
pear pigish, might prefer to serve himself this way.” 

Perhaps it is needless to say that student B--- was 
original and creative in all his school work because 
he drew his conceptions out of the unique and per- 
sonal “World of Inner Experience.” But in spite of 
this he was a great trial to his teachers because he 
was so easily contented with half-mastered skills. Al- 
though B---’s designs were superior in conception, 
A---’s designs were superior in execution because un- 
der the guidance of museum objects he had the ad- 
vantage of being able to see the external appearance 
of model forms that had been executed by technically 
proficient master craftsmen. However, B--- was a joy 
to his teachers in that he not only invented new, 
original conceptions of things to be made but fre- 
quently found it necessary to experiment in the de- 
velopment of new techniques in order to make them. 

It has become increasingly obvious to me, that 
while both worlds of design will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to exist in the arts and crafts, we no longer need 
with the same urgency the kind of hand-made derivi- 
tive forms that can be more readily made by indus- 
trial processes of duplication. Therefore let us lay 
foundations for developing the “World of Inner Ex- 
periences” through design programs in education 
aimed to promote original, creative craftsmanship. 


Author’s note: The two phrases, World of Outer 
Appearances and World of Inner Experiences are bor- 
rowed from lectures given by Dr. Eugene Stienhof. 
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Continued trom 
Louise Acheson “xine, 

ond longer than the other. When this particular bow! 
was started she used cream-color enamel. When it 
was finished, it had somehow become predominantly 
blue, but mottled in pattern, and overcast by a green- 
gold sheen. Another bowl, containing exactly the same 
substances was placed in the oven for an equal length 
of time. When it was finished, there was no green cast 
to it, and the enamel had formed the pattern of a 
perfectly symmetrical butterfly. 

Despite the difficulties of determining color in 
enamel, Mrs. Acheson has been very successful in 
matching enamel tableware to table linens in blend- 
ing and contrasting color combinations. Probably this 
is the first time this kind of matching has been at- 
tempted with enamel. One of the most attractive of 
her combinations is a glaze that she calls pomegran- 
ate-rose which she has applied to ash trays and des- 
sert plates to go with table linen of the same color. 

Now that summer is approaching, Mrs. Acheson is 
going to try an even more subtle kind of color match- 
ing. She feels that flower containers—bowls, and hold- 
ers—might well be designed with an eye to specific 
flowers. Being a gardening enthusiast, with a reputa- 
tion in that field, also, she is going to experiment with 
matching and blending enamel that will cover con- 
tainers for specific flower arrangements. It will be pos- 
sible to secure a gradation of colors that suggest the 
shaded tones of flowers, and also to create enamels 
which, because of their luster, will reflect flower hues. 

See Frontispiece in full color for a striking example 
of Mrs. Acheson’s enamelling. 
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Attention Craftsmen! 


Alexander Crane, Barnstable, Massachusetts 
is preparing a list of craftsmen for publication. 
If you wish to be listed free of charge please 
send in to him 
Your Name - 
Address 


Group Affiliations 





Type of Crafts in which you are engaged --- - 




















_ WOOL YARN 
for HAND WEAVERS 


| We specialize in wool yarn that is strong 
enough for warp but suitable for filling. 

The yarn will make light weight suiting and 
tweed fabrics. 


Send for our sample card. 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


| Elkins Park, Pa. 


| P. O. Box 7145 
































Our 


To meet the needs of craftsmen and 
teachers who use silver as a medium 
of expression, we have established a 
Craft Service Department under the 
direction of Margret Craver, consult- 
ing silversmith. Now, from one de- 
pendable source you can obtain not 
only the finest in precious metals but 
personal help in ordering these ma- 
terials and overcoming the special 
technical problems of hand crafts- 
men. Send today for your copy of 
"Silver for the Craftsman." 


HANDY & HARMON 


CRAFT SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
82 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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| Brand New! 


Palmetto 
Braiding & 
Weaving 


Cooke and Sampley 





One of the finest contributions ever made to Ameri- 
can craft lore, and at the same time the only source 
in book form for actual braiding and weaving patterns 
as developed mother-and-daughter style through suc- 
cessive generations along the great Southern craft 
belt of the United States. Patterns of mais, bags, 
hats, baskets, etc. for one of the most useful crafts 
now available in book form. Based on the use of the 
palmetto leaf, but equally applicable to other ma- 
terials such as corn husks, straw, etc. $2.75 


USE OF NATIVE CRAFT MATERIALS, Shanklin, Prob. $3.00 





DIPLOMA ENGROSSING, Loomis ... . Prob. 1.50 
For Sale 
© tadnecs Costuciehakonll CANDLEMAKING, Klenke ................ 2.00 
For information and description THE PARTY TABLE, Powers .............. 3.00 
Address. VILLA HANDCRAFTS 
460 ROCHAMBEAU AVE THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PROVIDENCE 6, R.1 220 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Ilinois 




















FOR HANDWEAVERS- [ogee nae eee 
aA WEAVERS’ 3 Ring, 10” x 13” sheet size 
N OTEB O OK HEAVY CLOTH COVER, PRINTED AS ILLUSTRATED 


postpaid with 
Every Handweaver Needs One Price $300 check or money order 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 
: " Your Own Handweaving Equipment 
a WMEeavER Ss “(| A complete set of working drawings and direc- 
Le . tions for making a loom, and all other equipment 
NOTEBOOK . for warping, beaming and winding. Authentic 
. . and practical - prepared by an instructor in both 
handicrafts and weaving. Printed on 10” x 13” 
sheets punched to fit Weavers’ Notebook. Sold 


separately for 50c or with Notebook for $3.50 
postpaid— check or money order. 


FREE Material Included 


With each purchase of the WEAVERS’ NOTEBOOK 
are included: 
6 Blank Draft Sheets 10° x 13’size. 
Weaving Techniques. 
Warping the Hand Loom by Howard C. Ford. 
Drawing In and Tying In the Hand Loom. 
. Yarn Chart for Selection of Proper Materials 
LILY MILLS COMPANY by Osma Gallinger. 
A total of 15 sheets, 30 pages, of valuable material 
Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. and data with which to start the Notebook. At intervals 
MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF Lily Mills will send out additional information of inter- 
COTTON YARNS FOR HANDOWEAVERS est to the purchasers of the Weavers’ Notebook. 
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SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


ALFRED, NEW YORK 


Professional Training in 
METALS, WOOD, TEXTILES AND POTTERY 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


For Further Particulars Write for Newly Published Catalogue to 


Department of Admissions 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


ALFRED, NEW YORK 




















